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The  ten  shipping  points  on  this  map  show  why 
The  Spool  Cotton  Company  is  able  to  serve  you 
so  quickly  and  efficiently.  Complete  stocks 
are  kept  at  these  points  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment  —  small  prepaid  requirements. 


You  can  order  your  complete  requirements  in 
sewing  notions  and  art  threads  from  the  same 
source,  thereby  cutting  to  a  minimum  the  quan¬ 
tities  that  you  must  order  at  any  one  time — thus 
speeding  up  TURNOVER  and  PROFITS. 
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Let’s  Argue!. 


.LEW  HAHN 


"Let  Them  Any  hearing  before  a  commit- 
Cake”  Congress  is  interesting  be¬ 

cause  of  the  viewpoints  it  inevit¬ 
ably  exposes.  In  questions  which  were  asked  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  representatives  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
appeared  on  January  24  to  oppose  the  proposal  to 
saddle  a  discriminatory  penalty  tax  upon  the  undis¬ 
tributed  earnings  of  close  corporations,  this  was 
particularly  the  case. 

One  retail  merchant  had  spoken  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  business  having  capital  reserves  and  had 
explained  that  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  great 
depression  his  store’s  surplus  had  enabled  him  to 
refrain  from  making  drastic  cuts  in  wages. 

A  member  of  the  Committee  asked  him  why  he 
needed  surplus — could  he  not  borrow? 

Such  questions  in  the  procession  of  events  makes 
one  wonder  whether  it  would  suit  some  of  the  law¬ 
makers  to  deprive  all  business  of  working  capital 
and  compel  concerns  to  borrow  from  agencies  con¬ 
trolled  by  government.  This  would  give  govern¬ 
ment  complete  power  of  life  and  death  over  busi¬ 
ness  and  few  folks  are  rash  enough  to  quarrel  with 
those  in  whose  hands  their  destinies  completely  lie. 

The  suggestion  is  too  sinister  for  credence  and 
the  truth  probably  is  that  men  who  thoroughly 
understand  their  own  problems  rarely  realize  the 
effort  which  is  necessary  for  the  average  Congress¬ 
man  to  appear  as  if  he  too  understood  the  matter. 


In  All  In  times  like  these  in  which  we 

Fairness  walk  a  narrow  path  be¬ 

tween  two  great  errors. 

We  are  in  danger  of  believing,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  being  built, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  nothing  will  be  permanently 
changed. 

The  fact  is  there  will  be  no  new  earth,  except  as 
patient,  intelligent  labor  of  many  generations 
transforms  the  world  we  know  into  something 
better.  The  future  always  is  the  child  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  grandchild  of  the  past.  Family  resemblance 
is  strong. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foolish  to  think  that  the 
old  order  does  not  change.  It  does  and  the  day 
that  is  gone  can  never  be  recalled.  Change  is  in¬ 
evitable  but  not  progress.  Change  in  itself  is  not 
progress  and  wise  men  who  recognize  the  inevita¬ 
bility  of  change  concern  themselves  to  see  that 
change  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Today  out  of  all  the  hubbub  of  contentious  opin¬ 
ions  comes  one  great  gain.  It  is  the  awareness 
which  has  come  to  all  classes  of  men.  Even  though 
we  do  nothing  but  grumble  our  dissatisfaction  over 
what  is  going  on,  at  least  we  are  awake.  We  are 
possessed  of  a  live  and  growing  awareness  of  many 
problems  which  formerly  could  make  no  successful 
demand  upon  our  attention. 

Normally  all  men  do  many  things  without  con¬ 
scious  thought  and  the  value  of  such  acts  is  not 
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lower  because  they  spring  perhaps  from  habit 
rather  than  from  reflection. 

In  such  a  period  of  awareness  as  now  has  come 
to  us  it  is  natural  that  the  validity  of  old  habits 
should  be  questioned  and  new  and  conscious 
courses  undertaken  consciously — which  in  their 
turn  likewise  will  become  habits. 

Business,  which  has  come  in  for  so  many  re¬ 
doubtable  thwacks  of  late  is,  after  all,  merely  the 
more  or  less  orderly  arrangement  of  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  It  is  constantly  the  subject  of  close 
scrutiny  and  is  undergoing  continuous  change  in 
the  effort  to  fit  it  more  precisely  to  the  needs  of 
life.  No  one  at  any  time  ever  has  been  silly  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  ultimate  has  been  reached  in 
the  effective  organization  of  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  business  is  so  closely  allied 
with  life  and  so  dependent  upon  life  that  until  life 
becomes  a  static  thing — in  which  event  it  would 
no  longer  be  life — business  too  must  be  an  unfold¬ 
ing,  ever-changing,  constantly  developing  thing. 

*  *  * 

Business  men  rarely  think  in  these  terms.  They 
are  busy  with  what  we  have  come  to  term  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  life.  When,  for  example,  a  busy  ex¬ 
ecutive  decides  he  needs  an  office  boy  he  is  not 
likely  to  spend  much  time  reflecting  that  here  is 
an  opportunity  for  some  young  fellow-member  of 
his  race  to  develop  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  the 
family  he  one  day  may  have,  and  that  consequently 
in  providing  that  place  he  is  a  benefactor.  He 
merely  knows  he  needs  the  kind  of  help  a  smart 
boy  could  give,  but  the  opportunity  and  the  long 
chain  of  possibilities  all  are  there  just  the  same 
even  though  the  business  man  did  not  sentimen¬ 
talize  over  the  matter. 

Business,  which  has  taken  over  the  conduct  of 
so  much  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  has,  of 
course,  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  accepts  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  provide  an  abundance  of  goods  and  services 
for  those  who  need  them,  but  it  also  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  which  it  accepts  less  consciously,  to  organize 
the  doing  of  these  tasks  so  that  opportunity  may  be 
provided  for  human  employment,  so  that  those  for 
whom  such  services  are  performed  may  have  the 
means  to  sit  in  the  great  game  and  enjoy  their 
share  of  the  goods  and  services  provided. 

Perhaps  imperfectly,  but  certainly  to  a  very 
great  degree,  business  has  been  discharging  both 
of  these  obligations.  We  may  concede  that  the 


second  of  the  obligations  has  been  discharged  nor¬ 
mally  without  much  conscious  thought  of  social 
values,  and  still  it  is  undeniable  that  it  has  been 
discharged. 

*  *  * 

Also,  we  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  greatest 
contributions  to  the  common  good  frequently  are 
made  by  those  who  are  not  consciously  thinking  of 
making  any  contribution  at  all.  They  are  led  on 
by  self-interest  but  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  life  that 
one  cannot  do  much  for  himself  without,  at  the 
same  time,  doing  a  great  deal  for  others. 

The  man  who  buys  a  plot  of  land  to  put  up  a 
factory  is  not  doing  it  to  give  employment  to  the 
building  trades  or  to  provide  employment  for  the 
folks  who  will  work  in  the  mill.  He  wants  to  create 
a  successful  business  for  his  own  profit.  Never¬ 
theless  he  benefits  large  numbers  of  others  just  as 
surely — more  surely  perhaps — as  though  he  con¬ 
sciously  planned  the  enterprise  to  give  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  scientist  who  solves  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  gives  to  the  race  the  benefits  of  his  work 
usually  is  led  by  a  great  curiosity  which  must  be 
satisfied.  It  is  a  personal  ambition,  but  the  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  common  good  is  no  less  valuable  than 
if  he  had  sentimentalized  about  all  the  folks  who 
might  be  benefited. 

The  man  who  chooses  a  political  career  may  tell 
us  he  is  led  by  love  of  his  fellow  men  but  if  the 
truth  were  known  he  is  led  by  personal  ambition. 
He  works  to  make  a  career  for  himself,  and  his 
objectives  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  man  who 
goes  into  business.  The  causes  the  politician 
espouses  and  advances,  however,  may  be  just  as 
important  and  their  benefit  to  the  people  just  as 
great  as  though  his  every  conscious  thought  in¬ 
deed  had  been  unselfish. 

*  *  * 

Business  man,  scientist,  artist,  politician — all  of 
the  same  flesh,  led  by  the  same  personal  ambitions, 
all  making  their  genuine  and  great  contributions 
to  the  common  good,  but  all,  in  their  beginnings  at 
least,  conscious  mainly  of  their  own  self-interest. 

And  to  each  in  his  development  in  turn  may 
come  an  awareness  which  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  did  not  possess,  an  awareness  of  the 
beauty  and  satisfaction  of  consciously  doing  for 
the  common  good  the  very  same  things  which  in  the 
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beginning  he  did  with  no  conscious  thought  di¬ 
rected  to  that  common  good. 

The  business  man,  his  early  zest  for  personal 
success  and  profit  satisfied,  is  likely  to  find  himself 
one  day  taking  more  interest  in  the  number  of 
people  he  employs  and  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
families  of  consumers  are  using  his  products,  than 
he  does  in  further  additions  to  his  bank  account. 

The  politician,  when  he  has  climbed  the  ladder 
of  popularity  and  his  appetite  for  personal  honors 
has  to  some  extent  become  appeased,  is  likely  to 
find  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  advancement  of 
his  causes  than  in  his  own  acclaim.  Then  he  has 
become  a  statesman. 

The  scientist,  in  the  same  way  eventually  re¬ 
covering  from  the  early  desire  for  personal  fame, 
may  consciously  direct  his  scientific  curiosity  to¬ 
ward  the  conscious  benefiting  of  his  fellow  men. 

This  is  the  natural  course  of  evolution  for  the 
normal  man.  Rarely  do  those  who  are  possessed 
initially  of  a  great  and  all-consuming  sentimental 
desire  consciously  and  unselfishly  to  serve  man¬ 
kind  achieve  the  point  where  they  directly  make 
great  contributions  to  the  common  good.  Such 
persons,  however,  may  be  the  instruments  through 
which  those  of  more  practical  mind  are  inspired  to 
make  even  greater  contributions  than  otherwise 
might  be  the  case.  And  that  is  good. 

*  *  * 

All  of  which  probably  is  a  long  way  around  to 
the  statement  that  although  “Business”  has  been 
much  criticised  for  all  sorts  of  real  and  fancied 
failings,  the  average  business  man  has  very  little 


for  which  he  owes  any  apology  to  the  public  or  to 
government. 

Here  and  there  an  individual  may  be  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  smug  and  selfish  character  which  many 
would  set  up  as  representative  of  business,  but 
these  are  not  representative,  and  where  they  exist 
the  average  business  man  would  welcome  their 
passing  quite  as  sincerely  as  any  other  factor 
could. 

When — if  ever — the  final  score  is  to  be  written 
it  will  certainly,  or  so  it  seems  to  me,  be  found  that 
the  man  who  has  worked  intelligently  and  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  place  in  which  his  destiny  has  been 
cast,  serving  the  great  public  in  whatever  capacity, 
stimulating  the  thing  which  we  call  business,  mak¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  other  men  and  w’omen  to  find 
and  to  keep  useful  employment,  acting  as  a  leaven 
within  the  lump  of  his  own  community,  will  be 
found  to  have  done  at  least  as  well  as  those  carp¬ 
ing  and  sentimental  critics  whose  chief  contribu¬ 
tion  is  a  universal  dissatisfaction  with  whatever  is. 
And  because  the  business  man  has  never  tried  to 
pose  as  an  altruist  but  has  kept  throughout  a  decent 
and  honest  interest  in  his  own  welfare  and  that  of 
his  family,  his  contribution  cannot  be  judged  to 
be  less  worthy. 

Men  are  not  yet  disembodied  spirits  but  strange 
and  delicate  mechanisms  which  respond  to  the 
stimulus  of  self-interest  and  so  long  as  that  in¬ 
terest  is  intelligent  and  fair  to  others  who,  we  must 
remember,  respond  to  the  same  stimulus,  the  thing 
we  call  civilization  will  grow  and  develop  satis¬ 
factorily. 
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There’S  a  silk  in  the  Spring  market  suitable  for  each  one  of  your  customers — ribbed 
silks  for  tailored  clothes,  heavy  sheers  that  look  like  wool  and  tailor  beautifully,  filmy 
silks  that  require  the  fineness  and  strength  that  only  silk  possesses,  silks  for  sports 
wear  and  prints  for  everyone.  The  beautiful  colors  —  brilliant  and  daring  in  exotic 
prints,  in  others  subdued  and  softened  as  an  old  Persian  shawl  —  bear  testimony  to 
the  recognized  affinity  of  silk  for  dye  stuffs.  The  qualities  that  make  silk  attractive 
to  discriminating  people  start  with  the  thread  itself.  They  are  qualities  of  strength, 
softness,  luster,  and  elasticity  which  translated  into  a  well  constructed  silk  cloth  and 
eventually  into  garments  mean  that  those  garments  wonT  split  at  the  seams  and  that 
they  will  hold  their  size  and  shape  through  repeated  cleanings.  It’s  these  qualities 
that  have  made  the  silk  industry  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  American  industries 
— an  industry  whose  history  is  synonymous  with  the  record  of  America — a  record  of 
American  men  and  women  employed  in  gainful  occupation  —  a  record  of  American 
capital  building  for  its  workers,  for  itself  and  for  America  —  a  record  of  American 
determination  to  make  the  best  in  fabrics  available  to  all. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  quality.  There  is  no  substitute  for  silk. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 
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Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools: 

.  Its  Immediate  and  Future  Effect  Upon  Retailers 


By  CARLTON  JOHN  SIEGLER 

Teacher  of  Merchandising  and  Salesmanship, 
Newton  High  School,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


The  consumer  who  "didn’t  know”  and  was  stampeded  into  suspicion  and 
anxiety  by  the  expose  type  of  publication  which  came  to  flourish  a  few 
years  ago  is  giving  way  to  a  consumer  who  does  know — and  will  know 
more— about  what  she  purchases.  The  high  schools  are  beginning  to 
concentrate  on  "consumer  education” — for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
Mr.  Siegler  explains  here.  He  also  describes  what  type  of  consumer  their 
program  may  be  expected  to  produce,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  may  cooperate  with  her  to  their  mutual  advantage. 


BI''CAUSE  of  current  economic 
conditions  prevalent  tlirough- 
out  the  \vorl(l  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  emphasis  is  being 
jilaced  upon  the  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  consumer  hv  educational 
institutions.  High  scliools.  colleges, 
women’s  clubs,  trade  associations, 
government  and  private  testing  lab¬ 
oratories,  and  various  branches  of 
the  Federal  government  have  sud¬ 
denly  become  interested  in  better¬ 
ing  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  consumer  by  education.  This 
movement,  we  can  say,  is  sudden 
because  it  has  gained  considerable 
impetus  since  the  days  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  However,  it  is  not  fair  to 
say  that  our  schools  neglected  this 
aim  entirely.  Consumer  education 
is  a  new  tag  or  label  given  to  the 
careful  selection  and  organization 
of  educational  material  applicable  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 
The  pedagogics  of  transferring  this 
mass  of  knowledge  to  the  students 
has  been  accompli. shed  in  such  a 


way  as  to  appeal  to  their  interests 
and  by  stressing  the  imi)ortance  of 
"getting  one’s  tiKmey's  worth"  when 
purchasing  goo<ls  or  services,  riius 
this  type  of  education  has  been  sugar 
coated  by  making  the  individual 
realize  how  important  he  or  she  is 
as  a  consumer,  and  ])resenting  the 
consumer  with  facts  that  are  easily 
understandable.  At  the  ])resent  time 
we  are  all  taking  liberal  doses  of 
this  new  educational  pill  and  it 
seems  that  the  children  cry  for  more 
as  well  as  the  grown  ups. 

Two  Philosophies  of  Consumer 
Education 

d'o  many  educators  consumer 
education  means  the  interweaving 
of  all  the  courses  of  study  in  a 
high  school  into  one  unifie<l  course 
of  study  with  consumer  interest 
liaramount.  The  chemistry,  physics, 
English,  social  sciences,  household 
arts,  accounting  and  music  depart¬ 
ments  are  drawn  ui)on  to  furnish 
knowledge  that  will  enable  the  con¬ 


sumer  to  live  a  more  abundant  and 
fuller  life  in  this  comjdicated  and 
dynamic  society.  It  is  the  goal  of 
those  that  hold  this  wider  and  more 
comprehemsive  understanding  of 
the  term  consumer  education  to 
have  sch(X)ls  for  consumers.  Under 
this  plan  of  teaching  each  field  of 
study  could  contribute  its  share  in 
educating  the  consumer  to  the  wise 
consumption  of  goods  and  services, 
as  well  as  a  better  understanding 
of  social  welfare. 

Business  men  have  felt  that  the 
function  of  schools  is  to  train  work¬ 
ers  for  their  specific  occupations  or, 
we  say  with  regret,  to  iiass  on  use¬ 
less  facts  concerning  Latin,  Greek 
and  sometimes  geometry  w'hich  the 
student  would  never  use  in  every¬ 
day  life  or  in  other  words  to  give — 
“a  cultural  background.”  But  to¬ 
day  education  is  broadened  and  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  each  citi¬ 
zen  should  have  the  right  and  the 
privilege  to  receive  practical  and 
useful  knowledge  to  enable  him  or 
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Sut'h  a  variety  and  romplexity  of  produrts  are 
offered  for  sale  today  that  the  ronsnmer  may 
well  be  bewildered  by  the  problem  of  buying. 
Bewilderment  leads  to  suspirion  and  a  general 
willingness  to  believe  the  worst  of  everything. 


licr  to  co]H'  witli  and  solve  those 
conditions  whicli  are  met  in  tlie  so¬ 
cial  life  ainl  business  world  of  to¬ 
day.  We  must  have  efficient  work¬ 
ers  in  stores  and  offices  as  well  as 
efficient  consumers.  This  type  of 
education  is  in  the  embryonic  stajje 
and  offers  a  method  of  approach 
for  society’s  re.sponsihility  to  edu¬ 
cate  youth  in  a  consumer  conscious 
world. 

The  other  viewpoint  of  consumer 
education  is  in  making  an  intensive 
study  of  selected  materials  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  would  he  of  interest  and 
im]iortance  in  the  everyday  life  of 
the  consumer.  As  an  e.\am])le.  in  the 
.study  of  goods  the  consumer  learns 
about — Cotton  (sheets,  towels,  pil¬ 
lows,  pillow  slips,  curtains,  iiopular 
cotton  fabrics,  lace,  etc.).  Linen, 
Wool.  Silk,  Rayon,  Fur.  Leather, 
Wood,  Paper.  Rubber,  (ilassware, 
Chinaware,  Gems.  Metals.  Oils, 
Paints  and  \^arnishes.  Cosmetics. 
Foods,  etc.  The  facts  concerning 
these  goods  are  presented  to  the 
student  by  a  stmly  of  the  origin, 
processes  in  manufacture,  types  in 
use.  how  to  care  for  them,  what  to 
look  for  in  judging  and  testing  the 
genuineness  of  the  goods.  Consum¬ 
ers  with  such  knowledge  will  have 
a  desire  for  goods  of  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  quality  and  ])lace  a  greater 
value  on  purcha.ses  made.  Many  of 
these  facts  concerning  goods  have 
been  taken  for  granted  by  educators 
in  the  past  and  this  ignorance  was 
one  reason  for  the  popularity  of 
such  books  as  “lOO.fXiO.OOO  Guinea 
Pigs,”  “Skin  Deep,”  “Counterfeit.” 
“Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Wary”  and 
countless  other  books  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Correlated  with  a  study  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  is  the  study  of  retail 


marketing  and  merchandising.  The 
average  consumer  knows  very  little 
about  the  marketing  channel  through 
which  his  goods  must  travel  before 
he  purchases  it  over  the  counters  of 
the  retail  store,  in  his  community. 
'I'he  retailer,  the  sales  agent,  the 
resident  buyer,  the  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  the  l)roker  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  may  know  and  understand  the 
various  marketing  functions  and 
tyjx's  of  retailers  hut  the  ultimate 
consumer  has  not  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  marketing  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  present  business  world. 
Therefore,  many  schools  have  insti¬ 
tuted.  together  with  the  study  of 
selected  consumer  goods,  courses  in 
the  field  of  retail  marketing  and 
merchandising  that  cover  .such  top¬ 
ics  as — Buyer  and  Consumer  Rela¬ 
tions,  Types  of  Retail  Organizations, 
Location,  Equijiment  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Stores.  'I'he  Problems 
of  Merchandi.sing  and  Selling,  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Dis])lay.  'Po  be  a  wise 
and  wary  consumer  it  is  tiecessary 
to  understand  the  retail  marketing 
and  merchandising  structure  where¬ 
in  our  con.sumer  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased. 

Why  Teach  Consunier  Education? 

First:  High  .schools  from  coast 
to  coast  are  feeling  the  hack  wash 
of  the  current  de]iression.  in  that 
.students  are  finding  em])loyers  will 
not  hire  them  unless  they  are  18 
years  of  age.  Tt  is  true  that  one  can 
leave  school  at  16  with  working 
jiapers.  hut  the  employer  does  not 
care  to  be  botherecl  with  the  “red 
tape”  attached  to  hiring  such  an 
employee  and  thus  in  many  cases 
refuses  to  hire  persons  under  18 
vears.  The  high  schools  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  “hack  to  the  school 


movement  until  18.”  Since  students 
at  this  age  are  usually  waiting  until 
they  are  18  or  are  naturally  slow 
learners  it  seems  that  a  more  helpful 
thing  would  l)e  to  teach  them  con¬ 
sumer  education.  Witness  the  rapid 
l)rogress  among  the  adult  classes  of 
consumer  courses.  Since  it  is  a 
democratic  philosophy  that  every¬ 
one  should  have  the  right  to  attend 
school,  young  and  old,  even  though 
their  abilities  may  not  jibe  with  their 
desire  to  be  a  doctor,  lawyer  or 
store  manager,  it  is  therefore  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  schools  first 
to  teach  these  future  citizens  to  be 
wise  consumers  and  second  to  train 
them  for  jobs  in  the  business  world 
best  suited  to  their  abilities. 

Second:  During  the  life  of  an 
average  consumer  between  25  to  30 
thousand  dollars  are  spent  on  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  services  per  per¬ 
son.  Certainly  such  an  outlay  of 
money  warrants  some  training  in 
the  art  of  spending  money  efficiently 
for  the  good  of  the  consumer  and 
society  as  a  whole.  The  wealth  of 
material  that  has  been  collected  in 
our  libraries  and  universities  by 
teachers  and  scientists  should  be 
made  available  to  young  and  old 
consumers  in  the  form  of  practical 
.and  useful  consumer  information 
which  will  enable  them  to  live  more 
economically  and  healthfully.  Cer¬ 
tainly  every  business  man  would  be 
required  to  have  years  of  training  in 
his  ])articular  field  of  business  be¬ 
fore  his  employer  would  allow  him 
to  spend  the  sum  of  money  that  the 
average  consumer  spends  in  his  life 
time. 

Third :  Lowered  incomes  plus  a 
high  standard  of  living  have  forced 
the  American  consumer  to  l)e  more 
selective  in  his  purchases  than  before 
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"(Consumer  education”  in  the  schools  is  designed 
to  give  students  such  facts  about  materials  and 
services  and  also  the  functions  of  distribution, 
that  they  will  buy  wisely  and  place  a  proper 
value  on  purchases  made. 


tlu‘  tleprfssion.  Ratlii-r  tlian  iiiDve 
to  a  cht“a]R‘r  aitartnient,  jjivc  up  his 
autoiuohile,  diiuiiiatc  the  siunnier 
vacation  ami  niany  other  advertised 
necessities  of  “Iteiny;  accepted”,  tlie 
consinner  is  interested  in  savittg 
pennies  and  dollars  hy  either  read¬ 
ing  how  to  judge  value,  hy  studying 
t'onsnmer  Research  or  Consumer 
I'nion  Ihilletins,  or  in  extreme  cases 
organizing  consumer  coojx'rative 
stores.  What  con.snmers  really  want 
is  ([uality  in  the  consumer  goods  that 
they  purchase  at  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Tn  order  to  achieve  this  aim 
they  desire  and  should  receive  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  order  to  l)e 
better  buyers.  Children  should  not 
he  thrown  out  into  a  world  of  ‘‘huy 
this  or  that”  using  charge  accounts, 
installment  buying,  etc.,  without  he- 
ing  given  adequate  training  in  con- 
sumer-huying. 

fourth:  Xbver  at  any  time  in 
civilization  has  man  been  beset  hy 
such  a  variety  and  complexity  of 
])roducts  offered  for  sale  in  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market  such  as  cosmetics,  drugs, 
washing  machines,  hosiery,  tooth 
pastes  and  all  the  other  necessities 
of  living.  .Since  there  seems  to  he  no 
correlation  between  quality  and 
price  the  consumer  is  bewildered  hy 
the  problem  of  buying.  Men,  women 
and  children  are  eciually  concerned 
as  consumers  in  attemiiting  to  secure 
the  proper  goods  or  services  to  fit 
their  needs  as  inexiiensivelv  as  jMts- 
sihle.  These  consumers  are  most 
eager  to  enroll  in  cotisumer  courses 
to  aid  and  guide  them  in  their  pur¬ 
chases. 

Whither  Coiisiinier  Kdueation? 

.-\t  present  many  consumer 
courses  are  of  the  varietv  known  as 
tabloid  consumer  education  where 


exaggerated  and  sensational  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  to  the  .students. 
Such  courses  may  lx*  considered  the 
growing  pains  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  that  will  evolve  into  a  well- 
planned  course  of  study  that  will  be 
a  ]K‘rmanent  part  of  every  school 
curriculum  assuming  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  Etfglish,  hi.story  or 
mathematics. 

As  consumer  education  comes  of 
age  its  most  likely  abode  will  1k‘  the 
high  schools  lK*cause : 

1.  The  trend  of  .State  and  Federal 
legislation  in  .America  is  to  keep  the 
youth  in  school  until  18  years  of  age 
or  older.*  New  cour.ses  will  be  in¬ 
stituted  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students  and  consumer  education 
cour.ses  should  1k‘  the  most  frequent¬ 
ly  taught. 

2.  Children  in  elementary  schools 
are  too  young  to  stress  consumer 
education  to  any  great  degree. 

.3.  Most  ])eo])le  never  pick  uj)  a 
book  to  study  once  they  leave  high 
school  and  therefore  consumer 
cf)urses  should  he  given  them  wliile 
they  are  in  the  reading  mood  when 
in  high  school.  Furthermore  fewer 
students  are  enrolling  in  colleges 
since  family  incomes  are  low  and 
there  is  a  realization  among  younger 
people  that  a  college  education  is  not 
a  guarantee  of  a  job  but  an  intel¬ 
lectual  e.xercise  in  learning  the  fine 
art  of  living. 

Therefore  the  great  "mass  of  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  future  will  depend 
iqion  the  knowledge  they  receive 
from  high  school  as  final  before 
“taking  off”  to  play  their  role  as  a 
consumer  buyer  iu  life.  What  effect 

*Tn  1937  enrollments  in  American  schools 
were:  elementary  about  22.000.000.  high 
schools  approximately  6,500,000,  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges  about  1,250,000. 


will  consumer  education  courses,  as 
taken  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
.school  population,  have  upon  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  .America? 

The  Retailer  and  (kuisiimer 
Kdueation 

Loieer  hieoiiies  for  Consumers. 
“I’alance  the  budget!”  will  be  an 
oft-repeated  ])hrase  for  many  years 
to  come  not  only  for  the  Federal 
gftvernment  but  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Consumer  who  will  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  live  within  earned 
incomes.  Consumers  will  e.xjx'Ct 
merchants,  as  re])resentative  jmr- 
chasing  agents  for  the  community, 
to  secure  durable  mercliandise  at 
low  prices.  I  his  does  not  necessari¬ 
ly  imply  bargain  hunters  hut  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  tomorrow  will  have  an  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  retailer  of  “I’m 
from  Missouri — jirove  that  adver¬ 
tised  statement.” 

The  retailer  will  either  compel 
manufacturers  to  justify  their  claims 
for  fa.stness  of  colors,  non-shrink¬ 
age,  etc.,  or  take  it  upon  them¬ 
selves  to  test  the  merchandise  and 
relabel  with  their  own  emblem  as 
guarantee.  Tt  seems  that  the  more 
logical  trend  will  be  to  place  the 
manufacturer  as  the  responsible 
party  for  correct  labeling  of  the 
merchandise. 

Tixlay  youth  is  a  doubting 
'Fhomas.  They  don’t  accejit  state¬ 
ments  word  for  word  but  are  apt  to 
answer  to  those  shop  worn  .sales 
talks — Oh.A'eh  !  Perhaps  Dad  earned 
money  easily  but  they  have  to  work 
hard  today  to  earn  a  dollar.  A’’outh 
— the  con.sumer  of  tomorrow — ex¬ 
pects  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  their  parents  and  w’ill  not  be 
as  gullible  to  believe  the  exagger- 
(Contiuued  on  page  78) 
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Merchandise  Identification  Program 
Makes  Steady  Progress 

By  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION,  NRDGA 


A  Review  of  Developments  in  This  Field 
Since  the  Promulgation  of  the  Rayon  Rules 
in  October,  1937 


OX  many  fronts,  retailers,  manu¬ 
facturers  and  jfovernment  ajjen- 
cies  are  attaekinij  the  gigantic 
task  of  routinizing  the  work  of  tell- 
inj^  the  customer  what  she  wants  to 
know  about  merchandise.  Confer¬ 
ences  are  l)ein,u;  held  hy  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers,  commercial  stand¬ 
ards  are  beinj^  devclojied.  and  trade 
practice  rules  for  various  industries 


are  hein^  promulf^aled.  In  all  the.se 
activities,  the  protection  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  an  im])ortant  objective. 

A  rc-view  of  the  developments  in 
the  past  few  months  is  offered  here, 
to  hrin^  retailers  uj)  to  date  on  what 
has  lu'en  done  in  this  held  since  the 
promulsiation  by  tbe  h’ederal  'Prade 
Commission  of  the  rayon  rules  on 
( )ctoher  26  last. 


National  Bureau  of  Standards 


Let  us  consider  first  the  activities 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  these  months.  In  the  past  three 
months,  four  projects  of  marked  in¬ 
terest  to  retailers  have  received  at¬ 
tention. 

Size  Specifications  for  Women's 
Dresses 

.\  tentative  draft  of  a  proposed 
commercial  standard  to  establish 
definite  specifications  for  sizes  in 
women’s,  misses’  and  juniors’  dress¬ 
es  was  circulated  for  comment  and 
.suggestions  early  in  November.  C3ne 
of  the  objects  of  this  standard  is  to 
facilitate  the  checking  of  ready-to- 
wear  dresses  “as  delivered  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  or  consumer,  esjx'cially  in 
those  cases  where  the  size  measure¬ 
ments  are  questioned  or  return  of 
garments  is  under  consideration.” 
In  attempting  to  establish  certain 
standard  measurements,  there  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
“to  discourage  or  restrict  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  dresses  whose  measure¬ 
ments  vary  from  those  of  the  stand¬ 
ard,  to  meet  some  jiarticular  need  or 
demand  of  the  industry.” 

^’ool  and  Pari -Wool  Fabrics 

A  commercial  standard.  CS  65-38, 
has  been  promulgated  to  cover  the 
lal)eling  of  wool  and  part-wool  fab¬ 
rics.  exckisive  of  blanlcets  and  knit 


underwear.  It  became  effective  for 
new  production  on  January  1.  1638, 
and  will  become  effective  for  retail 
.slocks  on  January  1,  1939. 

The  standard,  which  was  dis- 
cus.sed  in  the  December  issue  of  Thk 
Bfi.i.ETix,  contains  detail  require¬ 
ments  for  labeling  or  otherwi.se  rep¬ 
resenting  fabrics  to  be  wool  or  part- 
wool.  The  use  of  a  label  is  not  obli¬ 
gatory  under  this  standard,  but  no 
labels  may  be  used  mi  wool  or  part- 
wool  fabrics  unless  they  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
standard. 

Shrinkage  of  Vf  oven  oo’en  and 
Worsted  Fabrics 

A  general  conference  was  held  on 
December  17.  1937.  as  an  outcome 
of  which  a  Recommended  Commer¬ 
cial  Standard  has  been  circulated 
for  acceptatice  bv  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  consumers.  It  specifies 
the  maximum  residual  shrinkage  per¬ 
mitted  in  woven  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics.  w:hether  made  entirely  or  in 
part  of  wool,  which  are  represented 
in  any  way  to  have  been  shrunk,  and 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  may  guar¬ 
antee  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments.  It  provides  that  such  terms 
as  “shrink-proof”,  “non-shrinkable”. 
and  “fully  shrunk”  shall  be  applied 
onlv  to  those  woven  fabrics  which 


disclose  absolutely  no  shrinkage 
when  subjected  to  certain  si)ecified 
tests. 

In  order  that  the  consumer  ma\ 
become  familiar  with  the  terms  de¬ 
fined  in  the  standard,  it  ]wovides  that 
fabrics  labeled  in  conformity  with 
the  standard  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate,  tag.  card,  or  other 
label  incorporating  the  following 
wording : 

“The  — - - Companv  Ruaran- 

tees  that  this  fabric  has  been  shrunk 
and  has  not  over  2  percent  residual 
shrinkage  accordinp;  to  Comniercia! 
Standard  CS —  — ,  as  sponsored  bv 
the  1'exuritv  Guild  and  the  National 
Textile  Refiners  .Association  and  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  U.  S.  TVpartnient 
of  Conim<Tce.” 

Of  interest  in  connection  with  this 
standard  is  the  statement  made  at 
the  December  17  conference,  to  tbe 
effect  that  the  Women’s  National 
Exposition  of  .\rts  and  Industries 
had  recommended : 

“1.  That  the  refinishers  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  their  standards  or 
.some  standard  for  properly  pre¬ 
shrunk  wool  fabrics  adopted  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  commercial  standards 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
order  that  the  consumer  mav  he  iriven 
information  as  to  what  to  exnect. 

“2.  That  the  consumer  should  in¬ 
sist  upon  a  Ruarantee  or  informative 
taR  in  connection  with  everv  wool 
Rarment  or  fabric  purchased  to  the 
effect  that  the  fabric  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  pre-shrunk  and  no  further 
shrinkaRC  (2%  tolerance  allowed^ 
need  be  expected  in  drv  cleaninR, 
pressinR,  or  wear  in  r  in  inclement 
weather. 

“.3.  That  until  a  commercial  stand¬ 
ard  is  promulRated.  the  standards  set 
hv  the  Texuritv  Guild,  representing 
8.'!%  of  the  refinishers,  be  considered 
acceptable  as  the  best  available.” 

fCopics  of  the  text  of  this  staiicl- 
ard  have  lieen  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Merchandising  Divisioti. 
F.xtra  copies  are  available  on  rc- 
fiuest  from  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  office  or  from  the  Division  of 
Trade  Standards.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Washington.  D.  C.'l 
.Mso  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  and  other  standards  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  made  by  H.  A.  Ehrman.  of 
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the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
at  the  December  17  conference,  of 
tile  authority  of  government  agen¬ 
cies  with  respect  to  requiring  labels 
on  products.  As  reported  in  the 
official  minutes  of  the  meeting: 

“.Xccordinjt  to  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  available,  there  is  no  authority 
outside  of  the  general  authority  re¬ 
posing  in  Congress  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  interstate  commerce  which 
can,  in  general,  require  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  label  his  product  or  to 
guarantee  that  it  conforms  to  a 
standard.  Labeling  to  certify  compli¬ 
ance  with  a  given  commercial  stand¬ 
ard  is  therefore  voluntary,  but  when 
such  a  label  is  once  attached  to  the 
protluct  or  incorporated  in  an  invoice 
or  contract,  it  is  binding  upon  the 
seller  and  is  enforceable  through  the 
courts  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.” 

Marking  of  Karat  Cold  Articles 

A  Proposed  Commercial  Standard 
for  marking  articles  made  of  karat 
gold  was  to  lie  the  subject  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  conference  on  January  27. 
'I'his  standard,  which  was  submitted 


by  tbe  New  England  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Jewelers  X^igilance 
Committee,  would  restrict  (juality 
marks  to  articles  having  at  least  10 
Karat  fineness.  It  woidd  also  re- 
(piire  that  any  article  “having  aj)- 
plied  thereto  a  (luality  mark,  shall 
also  have  applied  thereto  and  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  to  such  quality 
mark,  and  equally  visible,  legible, 
clear  and  distinct  tberewitb,  the 
name  or  a  trade  mark  duly  applied 
for  or  registered  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  .seller  of  such  articles.” 

.\t  the  time  of  going  to  press,  re¬ 
sults  of  the  conference  were  not 
available,  but  they  will  Ik*  rejxtrted 
to  memlK*rs  in  an  early  issue.  Copies 
of  this  i)roposed  standard  have  Ijeen 
distributed  to  memlK*rs  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  .Additional  co])- 
ies  are  available  either  from  the 
Merchandising  Division  f)ffice  or  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Federal  Trade  Commission 


rite  activity  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  respect  to  the 
identification  of  merchandise  in¬ 
cludes  the  adoption  of  thre*e  sets  of 
fair  practice  rules — those  promul¬ 
gated  for  the  House  Dress  and 
Wash  Frock  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try,  the  Popular  Priced  Dress  In¬ 
dustry.  and  the  Toilet  Brush  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry.  The  highlights 
of  these  rules  were  discus.sed  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  Bi.’lletin, 
and  it  will  be  recalled  that  those  for 
house  dresses  and  ix)])ular  priced 
dresses  mention  that  return  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  by  the  seller  as  to  fiber 
content  is  justified. 

Among  the  trade  practice  rules 
which  have  been  proposed,  but  have 
not  yet  been  officially  promulgated 
by  the  Commission,  are  those  for  the 
fur  industry,  discussed  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Cotton  Shrinkage 

Trade  practice  rules  concerning 
.shrinkage  properties  of  woven  cot¬ 
ton  yard  goods  have  also  been  pro- 
jiosed,  and  will  lie  tbe  subject  of  a 
licaring  in  Washington  on  January 
27.  Like  the  Proposed  Commercial 
Standard  for  Shrinkage  of  Woven 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Fabrics,  these 
rules  would  restrict  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  “full  shrunk”,  “pre¬ 
shrunk”,  “shrunk”,  “shrinkproof”, 
etc.,  to  articles  in  which  there  is 
no  residual  shrinkage  whatsoever. 


Fabrics  having  some  residual 
shrinkage,  however,  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “shrunk”,  “pre-shrunk", 
etc.,  under  these  rules  provided  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  such  residual  shrink¬ 
age  in  either  warp  or  filling  (which¬ 
ever  is  greater)  or  both.  The  rules 
would  also  require  a  statement  of 
the  test  by  which  this  residual 
shrinkage  was  determined,  such  as: 

“Preshrunk  (or  shrunk) — residual 
shrinkage  will  not  exceed  3%  under 
.American  Standard  LIO— 1936.” 

“Preshtunk  (or  shrunk) — will  not 
shrink  more  than  3%  when  tested 
under  American  Standard  LIO — 
1936.” 

“Preshrunk  (or  shrunk) — residual 
shrinkage  will  not  exceed  warp  2%. 
filling  3%,  American  Standard  LIO 
—1936.” 

“These  goods  have  been  shrunk 
(or  preshrunk)  to  the  extent  that 
residual  shrinkage  will  not  exceed 
3%  when  tested  in  accordance  with 
recognized  and  approved  standards  or 
tests.” 

The  rules  would  also  require  that 
these  residual  shrinkage  percetitage 
designations  “be  stamped  on  or 
firmly  affixed  to  the  material  .  .  . 
and  should  also  appear  similarly  on 
all  invoices  and  labels  or  marks  that 
carry  reference  to  the  shrinkage  of 
the  goods.” 

Tests  mentioned  in  the  proposed 
rules  as  accepted  and  recognized  for 
determining  shrinkage  properties  of 
w’oven  cotton  yard  goods  are  Amer¬ 
ican  standard  Lio-1936.  ASTM, 
D437-36.  CC-T-191A.  and  Woven 


Dress  Fabrics — Testing  and  Report¬ 
ing.  Commercial  Standard  CS  59- 
36. 

Radio  Industry 

Rules  for  the  radio  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  have  also  been  pro¬ 
posed.  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  debate.  A  spokesman 
for  the  manufacturers  was  quoted  as 
having  said  of  them :  “We  feel  these 
rules  might  {lossibly  be  construed  as 
so  inclusive  that  any  advertisement 
could  be  branded  as  unfair,  whether 
or  not  it  had  any  effect  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  if  it  failed  to  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  information  of 
such  a  technical  character  as  to  con¬ 
fuse  rather  than  to  lienefit  the  aver¬ 
age  reader.” 

The  dealers  of  the  New  York 
area,  however,  went  on  record  as 
holding  that  “each  set  should  be  ex- 
plicity  marked  with  descriptive  de¬ 
tail  so  that  the  consumer  could  not 
be  deceived  regarding  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  set  he  is  buying.” 

Fiber  Identification 

Rules  for  fiber  identification  for 
the  silk,  cotton,  wool  and  linen  in¬ 
dustries.  to  parallel  those  promul¬ 
gated  for  the  rayon  industry,  are 
reported  to  be  in  preparation.  On 
December  15.  it  was  reported  that 
the  National  Federation  of  Textiles 
bad  submitted  such  rules  for  the  silk 
indiLStry  to  the  Commission,  but  the 
text  of  these  rules  has  not  been  made 
available. 

Other  Agencies 

Meantime,  among  the  agencies 
other  than  government  bureaus  that 
are  active  on  the  problem  of  mer¬ 
chandise  identification,  is  the  recent¬ 
ly  organized  Consumer-Retailer  Re¬ 
lations  Council.  Working  under 
Miss  Ruth  O’Brien,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  a  committee  of 
the  CRRC  has  been  studying  the 
problem  of  labels  for  merchandise, 
and  has  in  preparation  a  series  of 
work-sheets  for  various  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  will  indicate  the  items 
the  Council  would  like  to  see  men¬ 
tioned  on  labels.  Although  the 
work-sheets  have  not  yet  been  re¬ 
leased,  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
manufacturers  and  retailers  who 
wish  to  know  what  technical  data  to 
supply  on  their  labels  (such  as 
shrinkage  properties,  washing  in¬ 
structions.  color  fastness,  etc.)  for 
the  guidance  of  consumers. 

Retailers  also,  both  individually 
and  through  tiie  NRDGA,  have  been 
working  on  tbe  same  problem.  Dur- 

{ContiiiHcd  on  page  80) 
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Rules  for  IK  CONSUMERS  want  fiber 

Fabric  Care  iflentification,  retailers  have  been 

saying,  there  is  no  sound  reason 
why  they  should  not  he  given  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
fiber  identification  is  an  issue  which  primarily  concerns 
the  customer  only  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Beyond  that, 
the  question  of  serviceability  is  one  of  far  more  im- 
j)ortance  to  both  the  merchant  and  his  patron. 

Failure  of  a  garment  to  hold  up  under  use  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  leading  cause  of  returns,  yet  in  innumerable 
cases  that  failure  is  due  purely  to  insufficient  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  custctmer  as  to  the  care  the  article 
should  receive  during  its  lifetime  of  wear. 

Quite  a  few  manufacturers  have  pioneered  in  giving 
the  consumer  information  on  how  to  wash  and  clean 
their  products,  and  found  the  public  appreciative.  It 
has  often  happened,  however,  that  the  supplied  instruc¬ 
tions  have  been  so  involved  as  to  discourage  rather  than 
provoke  the  use  of  them,  and  between  the  advice  offered 
by  one  producer  and  another  there  frequently  has  ex¬ 
isted  extreme  variance.  Today  it  is  apparent  to  many 
that  not  only  should  proper  information  be  .supplied  on 
serviceability  as  a  measure  of  benefit  to  store,  pro¬ 
ducer  and  customer,  but  also  that  such  information 
should  follow  a  more  or  less  standardized  form. 

In  view  of  this,  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
by  the  National  Association  of  House  Dress  Manufac¬ 
turers  this  month  to  work  out  specific  standard  instruc¬ 
tions  for  washing  and  cleaning  to  cover  garments  of 
various  fabrics,  is  a  significant  item  of  news.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  representing  manufacturers,  retailers,  dyers, 
cleaners,  and  consumers,  has  elected  to  work  out  in¬ 
structions  for  each  fabric  so  that  the  same  instructions 
can  be  attached  to  any  garment  of  that  fabric.  These 
fabrics  include  colored  cottons,  other  than  voiles  and 
sheers,  colored  linens  other  than  voiles  and  sheers, 
colored  and  white  cotton  voiles  and  sheers,  colored  and 
w'hite  linen  voiles  and  sheers,  rayons  other  than  ace¬ 
tates,  acetate  rayons,  white  cottons  other  than  voiles  and 
sheers,  and  linen. 

The  instructions  will  warrant  that  the  garment  will 
not  alter  noticeably  in  color  and  appearance,  or  shrink 
appreciably,  if  washed  according  to  the  instructions. 
Where  trimmings  are  not  washable  that  will  be  indi¬ 
cated.  The  instructions  will  be  so  simplified  that  no 
customer  will  have  difficulty  in  following  them. 

E])hraim  Freedman,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchandise  Standards 
of  the  Merchandising  Division,  is  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee.* 


Story  of  BEHIND  THE  publication  of 

a  Survey  tbe  study  of  “Customer  Returns, 

Policies  and  Procedures”  by  the 
Store  Management  and  Delivery  Croups  this  month  is 
the  simple  story  of  a  member  store  which  brought  its 
problem  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.  and  got  back  a  compre- 
bensive  answer.  The  henefit  of  that  reply,  however,  will 
Ixi  shared  by  many  stores  rather  tlian  just  the  one  in 
which  the  problem  originated. 

Tins  store  was  concerned  over  the  number  of  cus¬ 
tomer  returns;  it  debated  the  question  of  whether  to 
discourage  them  by  making  the  customer’s  procedure  in 
obtaining  a  refund  more  involved  and  difficult.  Uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  what  changes  in  ix)licy  should  be  made  to 
tighten  up  returns,  the  store  sought  out  the  N.R.D.G..\. 
for  information  on  the  procedures  most  commonly  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  .stores  in  accepting  returns  and  granting 
refunds. 

Here  was  a  store  with  a  typical  problem  of  sjiecific 
interest.  The  Store  Management  Division  saw.  as  fre¬ 
quently  bai)pens,  that  in  its  search  for  information  to 
answer  the  (piestion  of  the  individual  store  it  could 
l)roaden  its  research  so  as  to  make  a  study  of  value  to 
.stores  generally.  Unknowingly,  the  store  had,  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  its  own  problem,  assisted  in  render¬ 
ing  a  .service  to  the  whole  memlx'rship. 

The  report  brought  to  light  not  only  the  limitations 
and  exceptions  followed  by  stores  in  the  N.R.D.G..'\.  in 
accepting  returns.  It  also  brought  out  a  number  of  in- 
tere.sting  conclusions,  as  for  example,  tbe  fact  that  a 
given  store’s  lilxrality  of  |X)licy  in  the  matter  of  re¬ 
turned  merchandise  is  not  always  consistent  with  its 
routine  in  handling  such  transactions.  “The  simpler 
procedure  of  having  the  entire  transaction  taken  care  of 
by  a  store  representative  in  the  department  where  the 
merchandise  was  purchased  is  not  necessarily  followed 
by  the  stores  with  the  most  liberal  policies,”  the  report 
states,  “but  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  stores  which 
restrict  the  returns  privilege  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Since  tbe  privilege  of  returning  merebandise  is  extended 
as  a  means  of  creating  good-will,  it  seems  logical  that 
this  service  should  function  in  a  manner  requiring  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  customer  who  wants  a  refund  and  exchange,  if  the 
store’s  objective  is  to  be  obtained.” 

*  *  * 

Rayon  Rules  INDIC.VTING  the  current  in- 
tere.st  in  fiber  identification  by 
reason  of  the  F.T.C.  rules  on  rayon,  is  the  circidation 
of  recent  bulletins  on  tbe  rules  by  the  Merchandising 
Division.  Three  bulletins,  the  first  the  actual  rules 
themselves  and  the  other  two  interpretations  and  ex- 
]i!anations  of  them,  were  distributed  among  tbe 
N.R.D.G.A.  membership  for  a  total  of  45,000  copies. 
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WINNERS  of  first,  second  and  third  prizes 
in  the  fourth  annual  Silk  Parade  Window 
Display  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Silk  Guild  are  shown  on  this  page. 

First  prize  winner,  awarded  $100,  was 
Richard  Wallace,  Display  Director  of  B.  Alt¬ 
man  &  Co.,  New  York,  who  created  the  win¬ 
dow  shown  above,  one  of  six  which  he  de¬ 
voted  to  silk  piece  goods  and  ready-to-wear 
during  the  Silk  Parade. 

Second  prize  of  $50  went  to  Everett  W. 
Quintrell,  Display  Director  of  Elder  &  Johns¬ 
ton,  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  the  window  shown 
below  at  the  right. 


Third  prize,  also  $50,  was  won  by  Dana  T. 
O  Clare,  Display  Director  of  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  for  the  silk  metal  display  shown 
below  at  the  left.  The  panel  shown  in  the 
display  was  one  of  the  group  of  cut-out  sil¬ 
houettes  presented  at  the  Fashion  and  Silk 
Dress  Forum  held  in  New  York  in  the  early  fall. 

Remaining  four  prizes,  of  $25  each,  went 
to  Cecil  McAlpine,  Calhoun's  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  Benno  de  Terrey 
of  W.  &  I.  Sloane,  New  York;  C.  L.  Roosch, 
The  Jones  Store  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  and 
George  H.  Wagner,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons' 
Omaha,  Nebr. 


,s 


Selling  Piece  Goods 

By  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 

Students  and  the  Stores  Who  Sell  Them 
Profit  in  a  Nation-wide  Contest 


ONE  of  the  strong  recoiniuendations  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  Committee  on  Piece  Goods  has  l)een 
the  importance  of  stimulating  interest  in  sewing 
among  the  growing  girls  in  every  community.  A  great 
national  dressmaking  contest  just  closed  has  developed 
this  useful  purpose.  It  was  sponsored  hy  'I'alon,  Inc. 
and  McCall  Patterns,  with  a  large  group  of  manufac¬ 
turers  cooperating.  Six  months  ago  invitations  were 
sent  to  every  high  school  and  college  for  students  to 
enter  the  contest.  .An  attention-getting  list  of  prizes 
was  offered.  The  first  step  was  a  contest  within  the 
school.  Then  the  school  winner  was  entered  in  a  city¬ 
wide  contest.  The  judges  were  chosen  from  local  pap¬ 
ers,  local  stores,  etc.,  and  in  each  city  a  prize  of  a  dress- 
length  of  Celanese  taffeta  was  given.  The  winners  from 
each  city  were  entered  in  State  contests  and  three  prizes 
were  offered  in  each  State.  Finally  the  winning  dresses 
from  each  State  were  entered  in  the  national  contest. 
Imagine  the  girls  of  your  community  reviewing  such 
prizes  as  an  airplane  trip  to  New  York  or  Hollywood, 
a  fur  coat,  a  Gruen  watch,  a  .Singer  jjortahle  sewing 
machine.  These  and  more  prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  national  judging. 

Imagine  the  thrill  that  will  come  to  some  young  cus¬ 
tomer  of  your  jiiecc  goods  department  who  has  used 
the  fabric  she  bought  in  your  store  so  well  that  she  is 
acclaimed  by  fellow  students  and  encouraged  by  State 
and  national  prizes. 

I  hope  that  no  store  misses  the  opportunity  to  keep 
in  touch  with  this  type  of  local  progress.  1  hoi)e  that 
any  store  whose  customer  has  won  a  great  national 
contest  will  seek  her  out  for  congratulations  and  maybe 
go  still  further  hy  presenting  a  window  display  on  it. 

One  of  the  requirements  in  this  contest  was  not  only 
the  listing  of  the  girl’s  name  and  .school,  hut  the  store 
from  which  she  bought  her  fabric  and  Talon  fastener. 
As  I  acted  as  a  national  judge,  these  store  names  from 
large  and  small  cities  in  every  State  attracted  me.  The 
manufacturers  insisted  that  the  stores  who  sold  the 
fabric  and  offered  help  to  young  sewers,  be  included 
in  this  great  story. 

Lessons  from  the  Contest 

I  wish  that  every  one  of  you  could  see  this  interesting 
collection  of  315  dres.ses.  I  wish  they  could  he  ex¬ 
hibited  in  every  store  in  every  community. 

In  the  development  of  young  sewers,  it  is  most  ini- 
jxDrtant  that  their  work  develop  a  style-right,  wearable 
garment.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im]>ortant  that  every¬ 
one  selling  piece  goods  know  what  results  shine  in  an 
exhibit  of  this  kind.  Everyone  in  the  list  of  judges 
spoke  of  the  dresses  cut  from  woolen  dress  fabrics. 
In  selling  we  do  not  place  enough  emphasis  on  these 
fabrics,  that  produce  results  far  in  excess  of  any  other 
textile  wheh  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Many 


stores,  for  example,  do  not  sell  wool  yardage  and  many 
more  place  w’oolens  in  the  hack  row  and  seldom  pro¬ 
mote  it.  The  wool  dresses  made  hy  these  school  girls 
impressed  us  all  so  strongly  that  I  recommend  to  every 
piece  goods  department  that  they  urge  more  customers 
to  use  the  fabrics  that  are  easy  to  work  with.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  woolens,  this  contest  proved  again  and  again 
that  taffeta,  linen  and  cottons  with  a  body,  spun  rayons, 
and  prints  produced  good  results. 

Your  customers  need  some  sewing  experience  and 
some  fashion  advice  to  produce  a  style-right  dress  from 
a  plain  fabric,  either  in  dark  staples  or  style-right 
colors.  Every  detail  of  workmanship  shows  the  slight¬ 
est  defect,  and  every  slip  of  style  knowledge  reflects 
in  faulty  trimming.  Your  customers  need  help  in  trim¬ 
ming. 

As  a  whole,  the  dresses  that  these  students  sent  us 
from  your  community  were  of  a  very  high  order  of 
workmanship.  Something  for  us  all  to  lx*  proud  of. 
The  work  of  the  final  judging  was  difficult,  because 
there  was  so  much  e.xccllent  quality  to  choose  from. 

It  will  pay  stores  everywhere  to  encourage  competi¬ 
tive  sewing  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  their  locality. 
If  you  approach  your  Board  of  Education  with  the 
plan  of  offering  a  prize  and  stimulating  a  contest,  you 
will  receive  true  cooperation — the  type  of  cooperation 
you  will  find  most  profitable.  Many  retailers  .spon.sor 
contests  and  offer  prizes.  Sometimes  this  work  is 
limited  to  public  schools — again  it  includes  parochial 
schools  and  trade  schools.  Again  colleges  join  these 
contests.  One  store  offers  prizes  to  high  schools  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  State. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  want  to  feature  pro¬ 
motions  in  connection  with  these  prize  winners.  Send 
to  either  Dritz-Traum.  11  liast  26  Street,  New  York 
or  the  McCall  Pattern  Company  for  details. 

Some  New  Tricks 
from  a  Successful 
Piece  Goods  Department 

The  merchandise  manager  of  a  widely  known  store, 
who  asks  that  his  name  be  withheld,  is  generous 
enough  to  share  with  us  his  experiences  in  success¬ 
ful  selling  methods  that  can  he  adapted  to  any  store 
interested  in  presentation  of  fashion  fabrics,  and  a 
trade-up  to  better  merchandise  on  which  the  department 
can  make  a  profit. 

It  is  important,  in  this  retail  executive’s  oixnion,  to 
place  emphasis  on  selling.  His  sales  personnel  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  fill  a  customer's  wants  no  matter  what  she 
Imys.  One  salesperson  can  sell  a  coat,  a  lining,  a  velvet 
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dinner  dress  and  a  washable  housedress  to  the  same 
woman.  This  does  not  mean  a  roaming  salesforce. 
Each  girl — and  man — not  (»nly  has  a  stock  assignment, 
hut  has  a  selling  station. 

Selling  stations  in  this  store  are  as  carefully  analyzed 
as  they  are  in  a  restaurant.  There  are  favorite  tables 
where  cu.stomers  gravitate — and  favorite  aisles.  .\ 
saleswoman  with  a  friendly,  tactful  approach  is  sta¬ 
tioned  permanently  at  the  fabrics  groui)ed  in  front  of 
the  pattern  counters.  It  is  her  job  to  approach  the  cus- 
tt)mers  who  have  studied  the  pattern  hooks,  and  turned 
vaguely  toward  the  fabrics.  She  never  asks,  “Can  I 
help  you?”  or  “(jood  morning.”  She  always  offers  to 
“direct”  the  cu.stomer  and  inquires  al)out  her  need  in  a 
costume  or  dress.  If  the  customer  has  a  pattern,  or  a 
fa.shion  sheet,  she  asks  alxmt  it.  and  tries  as  (piickly  as 
lK)ssil)le  to  lead  the  customer  to  a  suitable  selection  of 
fabrics  .  .  .  style  fabrics,  not  bargains.  Many  important 
sales  are  contacted  in  this  way.  Another  selling  station 
too  often  neglected  in  many  piece  goods  dei)artments.  is 
the  group  of  made-up  dres.ses  at  the  entrance  to  the  de- 
])artment.  The  customers  who  sto])  to  look  at  them 
have  often  come  to  the  store  on  another  errand  and  a 
tactful  .sales  approach  at  this  point  results  in  a  second 
sale. 

This  de])artment  features  one  of  their  .star  salcs- 
womcti  with  lovely  white  hair,  and  rounded  matron’s 
figure.  She  models  size  40  rayon-crepe  dresses,  in 
])rints  or  plain  colors,  with  outstanding  success,  far  out- 
.‘jelling  the  size  16  model  wlu)  alsct  sells. 

In  this  de])artment  style  is  enq)hasized  at  all  training 
periods  for  salespeoide  and  extras,  and  at  the  semi¬ 
weekly  ])iece  goods  meetings,  both  the  fabric  and  iiat- 
tern  girls  sec  the  new  stocks  and  take  i)art  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions.  h?ach  meeting  is  dedicated  to  one  subject. 

.S])orts  fa.shions  are  discussed  in  detail  and  .suitable 
fabrics  selected.  .\t  another  time,  evening  wear  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.  In  this  way  everyt)ne  present  is  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  style  story  including  details  like  color, 
I)atterns.  etc.  Trimmings  are  often  introduced  at  these 
meetings,  and  the  .salesgirls  are  asked  to  suggest  the 
use  of  fabrics,  patterns  and  trimming. 

To  hack  up  this  selling,  the  made-up  dresses  in  the 
floor  display  suggest  high-class  dressmaker  fashions  in 
every  detail.  A  carefully  prepared  selling  sign  on  each 
made-up  model  lists  the  name  of  the  fabric,  the  pattern 
numlx’r,  the  size  and  the  yardage  rec|uirement.  The 
luice  of  the  fabric  is  not  mentioned,  and  in  this  omis¬ 
sion  this  store  finds  that  another  fabric  can  he  substi¬ 
tuted  more  easily  than  when  the  price  of  the  fabric  is 
a  feature. 

The  models  on  the  floor — and  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
l>attcrn  sales  staff  and  the  selling  models— are  sold  to 
customers  of  the  department  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

Pattern  Selling  and  Dressmaker  Service 

The.se  pattern  saleswomen  are  noted  for  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  piece  goods  stocks  and  their  success  in  sell¬ 
ing  fabrics.  The  ])attern  buyer  is  responsible  for  this 
important  cooperation.  Ix'cause  her  resixinsibilities  in¬ 
clude  the  idanning  of  all  the  made-up  models  on  the 
floor,  and  the  conduct  of  a  most  active  dressmaking  ser¬ 
vice.  employing  as  many  as  ten  people  most  of  the  year. 

This  is  not  a  set  service.  Ex|x?rienced  sewers  join 
these  clas.ses  for  fitting  and  additional  authoritative 
information  in  the  new'  fashion  constructions  of  the 
season.  Most  customers  want  the  cutting  and  fitting 
service,  and  many  customers  find  the  atmosphere  friend¬ 
ly  and  helpful  and  so  take  additional  time  in  which 
to  complete  their  dress.  A  beginning  class  on  Saturday 


morning  includes  many  high  scluiol  girls.  The  schedule 
is  arranged  so  that  the  customer  can  make  any  number 
of  appointmetits.  This  is  liked  because  it  permits  the 
painstaking,  slow  and  inexperienced  sewer  to  take  her 
time.  Customers  who  want  their  expenses  low,  or  who 
work  quickly,  are  not  handicapix*d.  Many  customers 
ask  for  information  on  pressing  and  care,  as  well  as 
finishing. 

The  gifted  buyer  who  guides  this  pnjfitable  depart¬ 
ment  is  justly  i)roud  of  his  record,  and  iK-lieves  that 
both  loss  of  volume  and  loss  of  profit  depends  more  on 
the  type  of  selling  than  any  amount  of  sales  promotion, 
good  buying  and  price  emphasis.  When  asked  his  secret 
of  success,  he  said,  "We  encourage  our  customers  and 
salespeo])le  to  forget  iirice  and  think  only  of  style." 

A  Check-up  on 
Customers’  Questions 

E.XCll  saleswoman,  in  no  matter  what  section  of  the 
fabric  department  in  any  of  the  sbwes  joining  in 
this  e.xperiment.  was  provided  with  a  question  card 
to  place  conveniently  in  the  back  t)f  ber  saleslnxik. 

'I  hese  cards  were  collected  each  night,  and  listed  the 
ten  most  often-repeated  que.stions  asked  during  the  day. 
I'his  check  was  continued  every  day  for  one  month. 
'I'he  results  provide  an  interesting  cross  section,  not 
only  fn)m  de])artment  to  department  but  between  stores 
in  different  cities,  and  the  most  interesting  result  is 
the  fact  that  sewing  customers  ask  more  ciuestions 
touching  on  wearability  than  is  commonly  siqqiosed. 
Ouestions  on  wearability,  and  the  performance  of  the 
fabric  exceeded  questions  on  care. 

The  number  one  question  in  both  rayon  and  silk 
yardage  as  w’ell  as  cottons  and  wool,  concern.s  the 
fabrics  that  are  washable  as  well  as  fabrics  that  were 
definitely  not  sold  as  wa.shable.  'I'he  ladies  asked,  “Is 
the  color  fast?” — “Is  the  dye  fast?” 

'I'he  sex'ond  most-reqx'ated  question,  “Will  it  shrink 
or  stretch?",  was  also  asked  about  both  washable  and 
non-washable  yardage.  The  questions  then  became 
more  individual:  "Will  it  slip  or  pull  at  the  .seams?” 
was  aske-d  more  often  than  "Will  it  muss?” — “Will 
rayon  wear  better  than  silk?” — "Will  it  spot?” 

Ouestions  on  care  begin  with  “How  do  I  iron  this 
fabric?"  'I'his  question  was  asked  much  more  often 
than  “How  do  I  wash  this  fabric?"  and  was  more  fre- 
([uent  in  unfamiliar  w'eaves  and  in  fabrics  with  textile 
interest. 

'I'he  customers  in  yard  goods  departments  often  men¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  saleswomen  were  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  those  in  ready-to-wear  .sections. 

Yard  g(K)ds  customers  often  spoke  f)f  the  fact  that 
they  were  offered  no  information  to  take  home.  \’alu- 
able  information  on  selling  signs  and  at  the  end  of  the 
yardage  bolts  was  not  re|x*ated  on  a  tag  f)r  ])amphlet  to 
take  borne.  This  safeguard  is  f)ffered  in  ready-to-wear 
or  underwear,  particularly  on  washable  merchandise. 

Many  customers,  when  encouraged  to  express  an 
opinion,  stated  frankly  that  washing  directions  on  all 
types  of  fabrics  too  often  recommend  hand  care.  The 
types  on  which  this  information  is  usually  given  are  fine, 
delicate  fabrics.  Many  of  them  said  that  they  wanted 
facts  on  what  to  put  in  the  washing  machine  and 
what  to  send  to  the  laundry,  and  while  they  value  the 
great  work  of  Lux  and  Ivory  Soap,  they  could  not — 
in  home  routine — find  time  to  hand-wash  all  apparel 
for  all  the  family. 
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Improving  Results  in  Women’s  Ready -to- Wear 


By  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


ACiROUP  of  stores  and  a  W  estern  University  have 
cliecked  nj)  on  the  tyi)es  of  customer  who  shop  in 
women’s  dress  departments.  The  result  of  a  check 
made  in  volume  stores  ( where  the  ixTcentage  of  over¬ 
sized  customers  is  higher),  small  dress  shops  and  high- 
class  sjK'cialty  stores  (where  the  percentage  of  over¬ 
sized  customers  was  10%  lower  hut  still  alxmt  double 
the  i)ercentage  of  average  sizes)  follows: 


Old  and  Young  Conservatives 
These  customers  take  little 
interest  in  clothes,  or  are 
influenced  by  conservative 
husbands  to  dress  quietly. 

The  Young  Matrons 

Formerly  wore  your  Misses’ 
dresses,  heartsick  not  still 
to  wear  Misses’  fashions. 

Half  Sizes 

Many  younij  women  buv 
these  sizes,  especially  in 
communities  with  a  foreisn 
population. 


Problem  and  Over-Size  Figures 
Mostly  older  women,  but 
w  ith  .some  few  younjr  people. 

Large  Young  W  omen 

Heartsick  not  to  wear 
Misses’  fashions. 

Older  Women 

Fashion  conscious,  who  lead 
social  lives  and  who  have 
the  money  to  indulge  a 
fashion  urse. 


Most  stores  cater  to  customers  in  only  half  these 
classifications.  Volume,  popular-priced  stores  are  apt 
to  ])lace  major  emphasis  on  half-sizes  and  over-sizes 
with  a  very  conservative  style  presentation.  Specialty 
stores  are  apt  to  neglect  half-sizes  and  overplay  the 
fashion-conscious,  older  woman.  Most  stores  entirely 
overlook  the  ])ossil)ility  of  youthful  fashions  for  young 
matrons  and  large  young  w’omen. 

Hecause  the  retailers  who  Ixdieve  in  a  versatile  assort¬ 
ment  for  customer  selection  rather  than  price  range, 
show  a  much  better  return  on  women’s  dress  business 
than  average,  we  cite  two  examples. 

In  the  evening  dress  stocks  of  a  Fifth  .\ venue  store 
sizes  36  and  38  were  offered  for  the  conservative 
woman  who  is  afraid  of  fashion  as  well  as  dresses  for 
the  sophisticated  woman  of  fashion,  .\nother  grou)!  in 
the  same  stock  of  dresses  carried  all  the  ap])eal  of 
youthful  inisses’  dance  frocks.  Colors  in  this  stock 
were  fashion-right.  Pastels,  prints,  brilliant  high  shades 
offered  variety  of  selection,  as  contrasted  to  blacks. 
Dinner  dresses  with  draped  shoulders  vied  with  low 
cut  hacks.  The  whole  evening  fashion  picture  of  the 
season  was  represented.  This  same  analysis  of  style 
versus  figure  types  was  carried  into  dress  stocks  for 
afternoon  and  general  wear,  and  in  the  summer  season 
correct  sjjorts  fashions  were  added. 

.'\  western  store  presents  fashion  types  in  women’s 
sizes  with  definite  style  bulletins  hung  on  the  side  of 
the  show  case  or  display  case.  In  these  bulletins,  color 
and  the  season’s  silhouette  are  discussed  in  the  terms 
of  the  woman  customer. 

In  contrast,  the  women’s  dress  department  of  a  New 
York  s])ecialty  shop  prides  itself  on  not  carrying  half- 
sizes.  In  this  great  city  filled  with  short,  stocky  custom¬ 
ers.  the  saleswomen  are  so  tactless  as  to  say  “Half¬ 
sizes  are  only  sold  in  cheap  stores.”  The  dress  business 
in  this  department  is  bad,  as  it  should  be,  with  a  buyer 
who  neglects  an  important  size  range  and  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  be  directed  to  other  stores. 

In  a  southern  store,  the  local  women’s  club  president 
rei)orts,  “Our  stores  do  not  offer  women’s  dresses  with 


long  sleeves  and  in  our  city,  with  limited  heating  facili¬ 
ties,  we  need  this  protection  during  several  months  of 
the  year.” 

In  another  city,  the  women’s  club  groups  complain 
of  "Uniform  tyj^s — there  is  no  thrill  in  buying  a  new 
dress  when  it  looks  so  much  like  your  old  dresses  that 
no  one  even  knows  you  have  on  a  new  dress.” 

.■\ny  store,  in  any  city,  can  learn  much  through  a 
local  check  survey.  Your  customers — when  encouraged 
— will  he  communicative  and  chatty.  Most  of  your 
women’s  club  groui)s  are  customers  of  your  women’s 
dress  departments,  and  you  will  find  it  very  i)rofitahle 
to  meet  with  them. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  if  we  do  not  defeat  our 
purpose  in  stocking  a  too  heavy  percentage  of  black 
and  navy.  The  basic  black  dress,  with  a  change  of 
accessories,  is  hound  to  serve  your  customer  through 
a  succession  of  new  dress  impulses  if  all  she  can  hope 
to  buy  is  another  black  dress  that  looks  about  the  same. 
Markdowns  in  colored  .stocks  ])rompt  cautif)n,  but  in 
s])ite  of  this  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  profitable  color 
ojxration  in  stores  whose  buyers  understand  the  slen¬ 
derizing  qualities  of  grayed  color  tones,  and  the  becom¬ 
ing  color  angle  and  it  builds  sales,  for  a  woman  with  two 
or  three  black  dresses,  and  two  or  three  colored  dresses, 
will  l)e  interested  in  new  color  and  a  change.  If  she 
wears  a  uniform  of  black  or  navy,  she  only  changes  her 
accessories.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  stores  in¬ 
terviewed  merchandise  color  with  profit.  Those  that 
have  solved  this  problem  see  it  as  a  factor  in  increased 
sales. 

In  Oregon,  the  ready-to-wear  merchandi.se  manager 
of  a  large  store  deplores  the  usual  practice  of  spending 
the  bulk  of  the  sales-promotion  effort  in  promoting 
misses’  fashions.  It  is  the  general  policy  of  this  store 
to  concentrate  fashion  shows  and  advertising  to  the 
cu.stomers  of  their  women’s  dress  department.  These 
fashion  shows  sell  large  quantities  of  high-priced  mer¬ 
chandise  and  feature  no  misses’  apparel  whatever.  On 
the  contrary,  the  advertising  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  fashion  show  is  for  women  and  that  it  will  be 
held  in  the  form  of  a  clinic  where  different  type  women 
customers  are  offered  suggestions  on  better  dresses. 

Another  store  in  the  Middle  West  points  to  the  Fash¬ 
ion  Clinic  worked  out  in  connection  with  Harper’s 
Bazaar  as  a  stimulus  to  the  women’s  dress  department, 
flood  dress,  fashionable  dress  and  slenderizing  fashions 
were  featured.  All  merchandise  was  wearable — no 
misses’  sizes  were  shown. 

Window  displays,  newspaper  advertising  and  depart¬ 
mental  displays — in  other  words,  the  store’s  fashion 
story — is  usually  interpreted  from  the  Misses’  stocks, 
and  this  is  profitable,  but  the  story  of  fashion  and  wear- 
ability  should  also  lie  sold  and  promoted  in  the  women’s 
department.  Misses’  department  customers  are  young, 
enthusiastic,  with  good  figures  or  only  minor  defects, 
so  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the  garment  sells  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  the  type  of  selling  that  produces 
profit  in  Women’s  Dress  departments  is  a  very  different 
order.  Most  customers  are  afraid  of  new  fashion — • 
afraid  of  color.  They  need  advertising  stimulus.  Sales¬ 
women  must  be  better  trained,  especially  in  recognizing 
what  is  right  fashion,  as  well  as  what  is  right  for  this 
particular  type.  We  discussed  type  selling  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937  Bulletin  on  pages  40  and  41. 
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The  revolving  stage  and  promenade 
used  for  the  Warner  Brothers  showing. 


SELLING  CORSETS 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


The  corset  style  story  for  the  Easter  season  should 
take  on  magnitude  of  unprecedented  proixirtions. 
Stepping  up  to  the  tempo  of  the  times,  an  Easter 
fashion  show  can  sixjtlight  the  store’s  corset  department 
through  drama,  comedy  and  eye  apjieal,  as  well  as  by 
sound  fact-by-fact  presentation.  Many  of  the  themes 
brought  out  in  manufacturers’  presentations  this  season 
could  be  picked  up  by  retail  stores  and  worked  out  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  ways,  no  matter  if  the  stores 
be  large  or  small. 

For  instance,  the  revolving  stage  used  by  W’arner 
Brothers  could  offer  many  suggestions  to  a  large  store 
having  an  auditorium  or  a  small  store  having  a  well  lt)cat- 
ed  archway  between  the  corset  department  and  fitting 
rooms.  While  Warner  Brothers  made  use  of  the  full 
stage  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  Xew  York, 
with  side  drapes  to  hide  activities  behind,  an  archway 
in  a  corset  department  which  gave  full  view  to  the 
department  could  be  effective  for  a  dramatic  entrance, 
lacking  the  proper  location,  screens  could  be  built  up 
around  a  simulated  entrance. 

This  revolving  stage  is  a  disc  with  a  partition  through 
the  center,  so  that  while  a  tableau  is  being  presented 
on  the  one  side,  the  reverse  may  be  prepared  with 
appropriate  settings  for  showing  after  models  return 
from  promenade  to  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
shown.  The  disc  is  turned  and  with  no  delay  to  the 
audience,  a  new  and  complete  idea  may  l)e  presented. 
The  revolving  stage  was  not  used  for  the  entire  showing 
but  nearly  all  the  themes  used  could  be  adapted  to  it  if 
space  is  limited. 

The  Warner  show  was  named  “Under  Control.” 
After  the  opening  address  by  John  Field,  there  was  a 
talk  on  Fashions  in  Figures  and  Fashions  in  Coiffures 
by  Ann  Delafield,  Director  of  Richard  Hudnut’s  Salon. 
The  1914  figure  or,  as  it  was  remarked,  the  Peter  Arno 
figure,  was  shown  in  costume  of  the  time,  then  the 


debutante  slouch  and  the  lordosis  figure  in  today’s 
sports  costume  of  shorts.  The  jxjsture  of  tlie  deb  w^as 
corrected  as  was  the  lordosis.  Of  the  deb,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  that  “her  spirit  is  down  becau.se  her  chest  is 
down.”  For  the  lordosis,  the  hack-to-the-wall  exercise 
was  recommended.  Beautiful  coiffures  were  shown  on 
nuxlels,  who  rose  slowly  into  view  of  the  audience  from 
behind  a  shoulder  high  partition,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  talk  on  suitability  of  hair  styles  according  to  age 
and  occasion. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  .show.  I  am  merely  describing  those  things 
which  I  lielieve  would  offer  sugge.stions  that  could  be 
used  in  staging  retail  showings. 

On  the  revolving  stage,  Cynthia,  the  famous  manne- 
(piin  designed  by  Lester  Gaba,  apjx^ared  wearing  a  Veil 
of  Youth  corselette  with  negligee.  Resort  fashions  were 
shown,  then  active  sports  styles.  The  stay-at-home- 
dress,  with  mother  and  daughter  dressed  alike,  was 
displayed.  Evening  fashions  came  next  and  were  tol- 
lt)wed  by  an  Easter  Parade  group.  Last  was  a  wedding 
ensemble  and  it  was  very  effective  with  tulle  draped 
over  the  background  and  held  against  the  partition  by 
;i  large  figure  of  Eros  on  either  side  of  the  bride.  On 
the  background  was  a  huge  gilded  many-candied  cande¬ 
labrum.  When  the  bride  left  the  stage  for  the  promenade, 
yards  of  tulle  remained  draped  gracefully  on  the  par¬ 
tition  and  it  was  only  at  that  time  that  it  was  evident 
that  the  background  of  draping  was  not  a  part  of  the 
bride’s  veil.  Each  of  these  presentations  was  followed 
in  turn  by  models  in  undergarments  suitable  for  the 
types  of  clothes  which  had  been  shown. 

\’ery  effective  were  some  of  the  simpler  backgrounds. 
In  the  mother  and  daughter  tableau,  an  oval  picture 
on  the  partition  and  a  N’^ictorian  type  chair  in  which  the 
mother  was  seated  made  a  complete  picture.  One  setting 
made  use  of  a  huge  single  flower  with  enormous  leaves 
down  the  stem.  The  stage  settings  were  by  courtesy  of 
Franklin  Simon  &  Company. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  show  was  the  smooth 
alternation  of  models  showing  undergarments  and  com¬ 
plete  costumes,  so  that  while  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  undergarments,  interest  in  the  show  never 
flagged. 

During  the  showing  of  models,  Alice  Cromwell, 
Warner  designer,  advocated  the  promotion  this  season 
of  the  “corset  which  is  different”.  She  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  emphasis  he  put  on  the  top  of  the  figure, 
and  pointed  out  that  today  it  is  ix)ssihle  for  a  woman 
to  go  into  a  corset  department  and  select  the  brassiere 
which  appeals  to  her  and  then  l)e  fitted  in  that  model 
with  whatever  type  of  bust  cup  she  needs.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  fitting  each  customer  so  that  her  bust  is  in  its 
natural  position  was  emphasized.  It  was  jxjinted  out 
that  women  do  not  hesitate  to  pad  shoulders  to  be  in 
fashion’s  dictated  line  but  many  balk  at  using  pads 
in  the  bust  cups  for  a  better  contour. 

The  pairing  of  models  to  show’  types  was  applied 
to  brassieres  as  well  as  panty  girdles.  This  w’as  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  when  two  models  wearing  the  new 
panty  girdles  were  shown  in  the  same  size  and  length 
number,  but  with  two  different  size  crotches.  While 
the  same  size  panty  was  correct,  it  was  pointed  out, 
individuals  often  needed  different  fittings  at  the  crotch. 

At  the  end  of  the  showing  a  group  of  Arthur  Murray 
dancers  danced  The  Big  Apple,  followed  by  a  single 
dancer  in  one  of  the  new  “Sta-Up-Top”  girdles  to 
demonstrate  how  well  this  construction  stayed  in  place 
on  the  figure  during  strenuous  action.  Of  course,  this 
sort  of  finale  would  be  impossible  for  most  stores,  but 
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CAMP  SUPPORTS  are  a  NECESSITY 

to  a  large  percentage  of  your  customers! 


UNLIKE  merchandise  with  a  novelty  or  luxury 
appeal,  Camp  Supports  sell  readily  because 
your  custonier  knows  these  scientific  garments  have 
a  definite  bearing  on  her  health  and  comfort.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  women  who  must 
wear  Camp  Supports  by  doctor’s  orders,  there  is  a 
vast  army  of  women  with  normal  figures  who,  hav¬ 
ing  seen  or  read  about  the  famous  Camp  Transpar¬ 
ent  Woman,  more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  that 
can  be  gained  from  a  Camp  Support  for  general 
wear.  Natural  obesity,  poor  posture,  fatigue,  strain, 
prolapses,  muscular  weakness  and  maternity— these 
and  many  other  very  general  conditions  call  for  the 
aid  of  a  Camp  Support. 

Camp  Supports  offer  no  price  resistance,  for  women 


who  have  worn  them  indicate  that  no  price  would 
be  too  high  to  pay  for  the  marvelous  sense  of  physi¬ 
cal  well-being  and  improved  body  contours  which 
Camp  Supports  help  them  achieve. 

Camp  Supports  represent  a  marvelous  merchan¬ 
dising  opportunity  because  a  large  percentage  of 
your  customers  are  ready-made  prospects  for  this 
type  of  garment,  and  because  Camp  Supports  are 
not  subject  to  seasonal  style  changes,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  you  against  mark-downs.  It  will  pay  you  to  con¬ 
sistently  and  aggressively  promote  Camp  Supports, 
preferably  in  a  special  Camp  De¬ 
partment.  Write  today  for  full  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject. 


This  exhibit  is  noiv  on 
a  uation  rvide  tour  in 
the  interest  of  public 
health  education. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

Oficeft  in:  New  YoHl,  330  Fifth  Atc.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  England  •  World's  largest  manufacturers  of  surgical  supports 
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SELLING  HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


Warner  Bros,  eorsels  were  displayed 
Ity  living  models  and  hy  Cynthia,  the 
Lester  Gaha  display  mannequin. 

jmtting  action  in  aiul  not  liaving  inotlcls  forever  ])er- 
pendicular  not  only  carries  a  message  lait  it  does  add 
a  little  zest  and  take  away  from  the  stifftiess  of  the 
usual  occasion. 

♦  *  * 

'I'he  H.  W.  (lossard  Company  iiresentation  tif  their 
Spring  line,  which  was  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Commodore,  otTered  .splendid  suggestions  for 
retail  showings. 

The  scene  represetited  a  retail  corset  shop  with  cus¬ 
tomers  coming  in  with  their  problems.  In  pantomime 
the  customer  told  of  her  difficulties,  the  correct  garment 
was  suggested  and  then  the  ctistomer  and  saleslady 
went  off-stage  to  the  “fftting  room".  In  this  way  a  most 
ctunplete  range  of  problem  customers  was  shown  and 
alternating  with  each  new  customer,  jirevious  <jnes 
were  returned  to  the  stage  correctly  corseted.  Comedy 
was  cleverly  brought  into  the  theme  hy  having  the  ctis- 
tt)mer  excited  about  her  difficulty,  and  using  exagger¬ 
ated  gestures. 

This  type  of  showing  cotdd  he  managed  with  in)  more 
ex])ense  tlian  that  of  the  models  and  possibly  a  raised 
])latform  if  space  jiermitted.  A  corset  show  given  at  a 
large  women’s  club  hy  .Xhraham  &  Straus  that  was 
.something  along  these  lines,  proved  a  decided  .success 
with  the  audience,  and  the  financial  return  was  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  corset  dei)artment  of  the  store  on  the 
following  days.  Customers  not  only  liked  the  enter¬ 
tainment  but  asked  to  1«.‘  shown  numbers  whicb  ap- 
liealed  to  them  at  the  showing. 

Lively  Buying  of  Spring  Lines 

Manufacturers  rejiorted  heavy  ordering  during  open¬ 
ing  week  with  demands  for  shipments  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  visited  many  showrooms  and  found  them 
crowded  with  buyers,  many  waiting  for  attention.  Most 
buyers  told  me  they  wished  the  new  merchandise  for 
early  delivery  l)ecause  they  needed  it  for  stock  now, 
but  a  few  said  they  would  follow  their  usual  ])rocedure 
of  easing  out  that  which  they  had  on  hand.  The  latter 
tell  me  that  they  find  that  when  new  merchandise  comes 
in  salespeople  will  t)nly  show  the  new  and  neglect  what 
has  been  on  band  and  that  when  the  season  for  new 
fashions  does  open,  enthusiasm  has  waned  and  that 
fact  is  .sure  to  be  reflected  in  tbeir  selling. 

♦  *  * 

An  article  on  surgical  corsets  in  which  there  will  be 
given  the  results  of  a  survey  made  among  retail  stores, 
will  appear  in  these  columns  next  month.  Look  for 
the  March  .issue  and  send  in  your  comments. 


EXC(  )LdC\(jKI)  I)y  holiday  business  sliowing  a  trend 
toward  better  priced  hosiery,  many  buyers  1  talked 
with  at  that  time,  said  they  felt  that  women  had 
liecome  value-conscious  and  that  they  intended  to  keej) 
that  consciousness  alive  I)y  promotional  effort  for  the 
Xew  X’ear.  The  first  montli  of  this  year  has  not  sc'en 
this  resolve  backed  up  and  tbe  reason  given  me  is  that 
they  believe  the  public  is  not  in  the  right  frame  of  mind 
for  it.  However  ded)atable  tliat  may  be.  tluTe  is  tbe 
other  angle  of  trade-uj)  which  cannot  be  overl<K)ked  and 
that  is  sugge.stive  selling.  “More  than  one  item  on  a 
sales  chtx'k”  may  sj)und  old  stuff  as  a  .slogan,  but  wben 
morale  sli])s  in  salesman.shi])  the  result  to  stores  is  ])retty 
serious.  In  these  columns  I  shall  tell  about  some  in- 
.stances  which  have  come  to  my  attention  which  prove 
there  is  work  to  be  done  in  rousing  salespeople  out  of 
lethargy. 

.\  rei)resentative  of  a  large  advertising  agency  and 
research  institution  told  me  of  this  incident.  .\  young 
lady  was  given  $5(XD  by  the  agency  and  a  list  of  single 
articles  they  wished  her  to  jnirchase.  .She  was  told  to 
go  into  various  .st(wes  and  a.sk  for  each  article  at  the 
stipulated  price.  If  the  salesperson  followed  her  re- 
rpiest  and  gave  her  the  article  she  was  to  take  it  and  leave 
the  department.  If  the  salesperson  suggested  more  than 
one.  ])erha])s  two.  .six  or  a  dozen  she  was  to  purchase 
accordingly.  Tf  the  salesperson  suggested  sonx'thing  at 
a  higher  i^rice  she  was  to  inirchase  what  was  offered. 
There  was  no  limit  put  on  her  shopping  and  in  ca.se  her 
.$500  was  sjjent  early  in  her  li.st  she  was  then  to  return 
and  re])ort. 

The  actual  total  of  the  listed  items,  one  of  each,  if  no 
suggestions  were  made  was  $35.  .After  having  com- 
])leted  her  list  and  followed  suggestions  of  salest)eoi)le 
she  had  spent  the  total  of  $.50. 

Her  tour  took  her  intf>  large  and  well  established  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  the  Aletropolitan  district.  I'hose  stores 
according  to  her  re])orted  experience  lost  $4.50  in  sales. 

Gleamins  ankles 
and  tweeds 
don*t  mix! 

Lisle  is  the  logical  complement  of  thin 
woolens  and  tweeds — in  fact,  all  non-silken 
daytime  fashions.  We’ve  developed  a  new  and  » 
lovely  lisle  stocking,  shadow  sheer,  in  the 
same  “won’t-run”  mesh  that  is  such  a  boon  in 
silk  hose.  In  fine  flattering  shades  aw 
tinged  with  beige,  grey  or  pink.  1  •  I  5 

Wanamaker’s  Street  Floor,  Fashion  Store 

jpiLi  iwmm  u  i 

Lisle  promotion  at  Wanamaker’s. 
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Among  the  items  she  was  asked  to 
imrchase  was  1  sheet.  She  was 
served  hy  a  man  w’ho  gave  lier  what 
slie  asked  for  and  she  heard  him  re¬ 
mark  as  she  left  the  counter.  “Can 
von  heat  that — one  sheet !” 

Last  year  I  reiK)rted  on  a  plan 
which  was  tried  out  hy  a  New  York 
store  and  i)roven  so  .stimulating  to 
salespeople  that  it  was  decided  to  n*- 
peat  it  from  time  to  time.  Shoppers 
who  were  unknown  to  the  store  per- 
.sonnel  bought  items  throughout  the 
various  de])artments.  If  the  sales- 
|H‘rson  intelligently  and  earne.stly 
suggested  more  than  one  item  or  a 
related  item,  he  or  she  was  quiet  1\’ 
given  an  enveloix*  containing  fifty 
cents.  Hut  if  no  sugge.stion  was  made, 
the  sales])erson  was  likewi.se  handed 
a  card  on  which  was  ])rinted  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  management  that  the 
service  rendered  was  a  disaiqioint- 
ment  to  them.  That  pl;m  acted  much 
as  an  electric  current  might  and  the 
entire  .store  became  alert  during  the 
early  hours  of  the  fir.st  day  of  its 
itiauguration. 

.Some  time  ago  tuost  stores 
dropi)ed  the  three  pair  of  hosiery 
])romotion.  The  reason  given  then 
was  that  the  markon  was  so  small 
in  order  to  provide  inducement  for 
the  multiple  jmrchase  that  it  was 
deemed  more  profitable  to  advertise 
single  jiair  prices.  Lately  one  of  the 
Fifth  .Avenue  specialty  shops  has 
been  advertising  2  packages  (4 
l)airs)  at  $3.45  and  (pioting  that  they 
were  regularly  $1.9.5  for  ])ackage  f)f 
2  pairs.  The  body  of  the  ad  told  that 
2  jiairs  of  a  color  were  packed  to¬ 
gether  and  that  “stockings  last  long¬ 
er.  hosiery  hills  are  reduced,  when 
you  hiu'  two  ])airs  of  a  color  at  a 
time."  ( )ther  ads  offered  induce¬ 
ments  on  three  iiair  purchases. 

( )ne  large  st(»re  rei)orts  to  me  that 
this  year  for  the  first  time  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain  lisle  meshes  in 
really  attractive  lively  colored  beiges 
and  that  the  salespeople  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  them,  which  means  they 
are  off  to  a  good  start  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  in  for  suggestive  selling 
for  wear  with  .s])ort  co.stumes.  To 
realize  that  women  who  sho])  in  town 
attire  may  have  their  “tweed  and. 
.sport  clothes  mmuents"  is  (»ften  diffi¬ 
cult  for  salespeo])le  who  too  quickly 
judge  customers  only  hy  the  way 
they  are  dressed  at  the  moment. 
Whether  customers  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  another  life  than  the  city 
one.  they  cannot  he  other  than  com- 
])limented  hy  the  suggestion  that  they 
are  women  of  many  interests.  Even 
if  the  suggestion  does  not  fall  on  fer¬ 
tile  ground,  the  custotner  is  assured 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


aied  b; 
ft  night, 
^ader 
rindus- 
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fates,  at- 
r.  4th  St, 

ii-^neer 
X'  »rted 
'■.n  three 


;:mc. 

’.eftued 
..Sat  re- 


■oirr 


.ona  r’er. 
grocery  cle.K,  ,.a't>r  ootaini^' 
license  numbers  wnlch  sent  poike  In 


No  one  seemed  the  wiser  wnc.. 


New  Note  in  Hosiery 
Merchandising 


Alnrt  rrtuilnrs  ure  iti  on 

h«wit*ry  huruliond  Fiiiislitnl. 
fant  M'llins  liiivt*  Hi«*  iniiltipli* 

ndviiutMgt^  dull.  Mift  tfxturf; 
k|i1uhIi  prtMtfiiiK;  huuk  aud  ruu 
uiMi*;  extra  wear  and  extra  clarity 
that  inaken  every  |mir  iiMtk  a  thread 
ni4»re  nheer. 

Naturally  women  prefer  them. 

CUT  MARKDOWNS 

Many  atoreH  Have  Muhstautiall.v  on 
tin*  anag  resistant  feature  alone.  Mark* 
downs  eau.He4l  by  pulla  and  snags  in 


RanoYa!  of  memben  of  admlnis-l 


Imiidling  over  the  counter  are  mini- 
mixtsl  by  ItHtuHond  finishing. 

Maniifat'turera  of  liHraHoni  fin¬ 
ished  bniiids  thus  help  the  retailer  in 
still  ain>tlier  way. 

EXCLUSIVE  PROCESS 

huraBotid  H^miery  Finishes  art* 
made  only  hy  Rclioller.  Used  on  m«>re 
than  75  i>en‘ent  of  all  quality  brands 
ttslny.  they  seal  the  fibres  within  a 
*‘film  of  prote<‘tion”  that  makes  the 
hosiery  an  extra  value  niost  ap|»ealiiig 
to  the  modern  customer. 


dependent,  then  members  of  thc^l 


ArgUye  tribunals  In  Federal  aQdlcommlsAiops  should  also  have  free- 
8UU  goven^m^nts,  suc^  'as  the  liH|(h>m  from  ppUtIcal  environment.**  he' 


Sun  XI 


Moon  r  ^ 


Other 


THE  NAME  THAT’S  NEWS! 


ROS.,  INC. 

SOFTENERS.  OILS.  FINISHES 
ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO.  CANADA 


manufacturers  of  textile  soaps 

COLLINS  &  WESTMORELAND  STS,,  PHIIA  PA  - 
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KLEINERT'S  ADVERTISING  FOR  1938 


These  magazines  are  carefully  chosen  to  reach 
customers  with  substantial  buying  power 


DRESS  SHIELDS 
BRA-FORMS 
SANI-SCANTS 
NUVO  BELTS 
STURDI-FLEX  REDUCERS 


T.  M.  Rce.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


INFANTS’  ITEMS 
SHOWER  CURTAINS 
SOFTEX  TOPS 
TOURIST  KITS 
BATHING  ACCESSORIES 


485  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
TORONTO,  CANADA  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


KLEINERT’S  ADVERTISING  IS  ALWAYS  PLANNED  TO  GIVE  YOU  LARGE 
LOCAL  COVERAGE  AND  CREATE  DEFINITE  COUNTER  DEMAND  IN  YOUR  STORE 
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FURNISHINGS 


By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


Above:  Chest  of  pickled  pine  with  the  increasingly 
noted  hamhoo  detail,  shown  with  an  Adam  mirror  in 
gold  leaf. 


Left:  Victorian  seat,  large,  round  and  tufted,  covered 
in  chintz  and  trimmed  with  bullion  fringe.  (Both 

The  Case  F or  and  Against  the  Semi-Annual  Sale  from  Dunbar. » 

SCHEDULED  for  discussion  by  the  Merchandising 

Division  as  the  27th  Annual  Convention  opens  is  promotional  markups?  And  how  can  the  informative 
the  question  of  the  semi-annual  furniture  sale.  The  selling  policy  be  balanced  against  the  promotional  sale 
case  against  this  custom  has  been  rather  thoroughly  dis-  policy  ?  For  instance,  would  the  store  be  glad  to  give 
cussed  in  the  past  year,  since  W'anamaker's  announced  complete  information  on  construction,  quality  and  dura- 
its  no-sale  policy.  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  l>ility  of  all  its  promotional  merchandise?  Is  there  a 
are  l)eing  asked ;  l)ossihility  that  the  whole  informative  selling  movement, 

1.  Is  it  good  practice  to  promote  furniture  .so  heavily  new  FTC  regulations  and  increased  customer  demand 
at  times  when  it  is  apparently  not  in  keen  customer  de-  for  information  will  kill  off  the  promotional  sale  auto- 
mand?  In  spite  of  i)romotional  efforts,  February  does  matically?  If  this  is  so,  will  the  smart  store  not  l)e  a 
only  7.9%  of  annual  volume  and  is  the  seventh  month  leader  in  getting  out  of  the  promotional  sale  policy  and 
of  the  year  in  point  of  volume.  While  August  is  the  so  encourage  a  customer  movement  toward  good  quali- 
biggest  volume  month,  doing  11.6%  of  the  yearly  vol-  ty  furniture? 

time,  December,  October  and  November  come  very  The  manufacturer’s  side  of  the  question  is  given  in 
close  upon  its  heels,  without  any  huge  promotional  the  following  replies  from  some  of  those  who  answered 
splash.  On  the  basis  that  merchandise  should  be  pro-  our  recent  Bulletin  questionnaire  on  this  subject, 
moted  in  months  when  experience  shows  it  is  in  demand  Most  of  them  are  against  the  sale,  a  few  noncommittal,  a 
(high  volume)  should  the  February  sale  at  least  lie  very  few  in  favor  of  its  continuance.  While  manufac- 
discontinued  ?  turer  opinion  is  not  necessarily  meaningful  where  retail 

2.  The  semi-annual  sale  was  originally  developed  as  operations  are  concerned,  some  of  the  ideas  expressed 
a  means  of  leveling  off,  filling  in  a  dull  period,  for  both  should  provide  material  for  discussion, 
manufacturer  and  store.  Aside  from  the  violence  this  “1.  The  semi-annual  sale  is  very  bad  for  the  indus- 
does  to  the  promotional  concept  that  merchandise  should  try.  The  manufacturer  has  too  much  business  at  one 
be  jmshed  at  times  when  customer  demand  for  it  exists,  time  and  not  enough  at  another.  The  retailer  promotes 
has  the  semi-annual  sale  custom  now  reached  such  pro-  a  lot  of  furniture  usually  at  a  reduced  markup  and 
])ortions  that  the  whole  original  puiqiose  is  lost?  Does  really  loses,  the  same  as  the  manufacturer  who  cuts  his 
it  encourage  customers  to  put  off  their  buying?  After  price  in  order  to  make  a  promotion.  Would  like  to  see 
all.  .August  is  just  as  much  a  summer  and  a  vacation  the  semi-annual  sale  discontinued.  Sales  on  price  alone 
month  as  July  is.  yet  July  ranks  lowest  in  the  depart-  create  attention  unless  some  manufacturer  or  retailer 
ment’s  year  and  August  highest.  has  first  educated  the  public  as  to  what  a  good  article 

3.  What  of  the  problepis  created  by  these  sales  in  the  should  cost.  Sales  tend  to  break  down  this  education 
way  of  false  price  impressions  in  customer  minds,  and  and  desire  for  good  things.  .After  a  while,  if  everything 
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Two  displays  Treated  by  the  Carpet  Institute  for  the 
January  market.  At  top  a  15  foot  wall  unit  featuring  27 
inrh  rarpet  samples  in  three  horizontal  rows  of  different 
colors.  At  bottom:  In  wall  space  9  feet  wide  cut-outs  of 
three  different  rooms  are  superimposed  on  hanging 
strips  of  27  inrh  carpeting. 


is  sold  on  promotion  the  promotion  price  becomes  the 
regular  price  and  then  what?” 

”2.  The  semi-annual  sale  custom  is  unwise.  It  up¬ 
sets  the  market  and  accentuates  peak  loads.” 

“3.  The  semi-annual  sale  custom  causes  difficulty  in 
setting  up  standardized  production.  As  to  its  effect  on 
the  retailer,  we  have  been  advised  that  it  discourages 
the  sale  of  regular  merchandise.  Would  like  to  see  it 
discontinued.” 

“4.  The  semi-annual  furniture  sale  makes  business 
too  seasonal — can’t  equalize  production ;  can’t  give  best 
delivery  service.  From  the  retailer’s  point  of  view,  it 
puts  too  much  emphasis  on  price.  Would  like  to  see  it 
discontinued.” 

“5.  The  semi-annual  furniture  sales  creates  jyeaks 
and  valleys  in  production,  whereas  the  present  tendency 
is  to  level  off  production.  For  the  retailer  it  means  a 
feast  during  sales  and  a  famine  during  most  of  the 
balance  of  the  year.  Would  like  to  see  it  discontinued.” 

“6.  Semi-annual  sales  work  a  hardship  on  manufac¬ 
turers  from  both  a  price  and  a  delivery  standpoint.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  these  sales  a  manufacturer  must 
arbitrarily  lower  his  prices.  The  retailer  suffers  a 
handicap  resulting  from  supplying  promotional  items 
in  that  buyers  ask  for  an  explanation  for  the  difference 
in  price  of  the  normal  priced  merchandise.  We  believe 
these  sales  create  a  tremendous  sales  resistance  within 


the  store  iK-cause  of  the  ease  with  which  comparative 
values  may  be  gathered  by  customers.  Other  than  as  an 
outlet  for  distress  tnerchandise,  we  l)elieve  no  more  for¬ 
ward  step  in  merchandisitig  could  he  taken  than  the 
elimination  of  promotional  sales.  The  semi-annual  sales 
should  l)e  but  a  medium  to  disjxjse  of  distress  and 
obsolete  stitcks.” 

7.  ‘‘The  .sale  prohahly  stimulates  business  at  an 
otherwise  dull  season,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  price  and 
we  wonder  if  it  does  not  detract  from  what  would  lie  a 
normal  year’s  business  without  it.  Would  like  to  see  it 
discontinued  if  we  could  be  assured  that  the  same  yearly 
business  would  be  done  without  it.” 

8.  Would  like  to  .see  the  .semi-annual  sale  discon¬ 
tinued.  Xo  expression  of  opinion. 

>1=  *  * 

9.  “We  welcome  the  opportunity  of  cooperating 
with  the  dealers  in  promoting  sales  any  time  during  the 
year.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  .\ugust  is  the  logical  time  to  carry  on  inten¬ 
sive  sales  promotions  on  account  of  the  natural  demand 
for  furniture  in  the  si)ring  and  fall  months.  However, 
if  by  discontinuing  these  semi-annual  sales  it  would  1h‘ 
possible  to  bring  alM)ut  a  more  even  or  uniform  How  of 
1<usiness  throughout  the  year,  it  would  seem  that  both 
manufacturer  and  dealer  would  benefit  by  it. 

10.  Finds  that  it  provides  additional  business  for  the 
mamifacturer  and  considers  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
retailer  Ix-cause  of  tlie  attitude  of  the  public. 

11.  Considers  effect  on  manufacturer  and  on  retailer 
satisfactory  and  desires  no  change. 

12.  Finds  that  semi-annual  sale  incrca.ses  volume  for 
both  manufacturer  and  retailer  and  would  like  to  see 
more  emphasis  on  it. 

13.  “Helps  us  spread  ])roduction.” 

*  *  * 

14.  “(i(K)d  stimulatioti  for  lK)th  manufacturer  and 
letailer.  However,  should  be  used  as  a  showing  of 
new  things  and  season  opener  rather  than  a  cast-off 
clearance.” 

15.  (Metal  furniture.)  “The  semi-annual  .sale  doesn’t 
mean  much  to  the  manufacturer.  The  retailer  finds  it 
go<Kl  during  dull  jieriods.  Not  interested  in  the  con¬ 
tinuance  or  discontinuance  of  the  custom.” 

16.  (Metal  furniture.)  “Some  clearance  events  are 
necessary  to  maintain  a  clean,  presentable,  lialanced 
stwk.  which  is  desirable  for  con.sumer.  manufacturer 
^and  dealer.  W'hen  these  clearance  sales  should  take 
place  can  best  l)e  settled  individually  by  each  retailer.” 

17.  A  manufacturer  si)ecializing  in  authentic  repro¬ 
ductions  does  not  permit  any  price  cutting  on  his  prod¬ 
uct  so  that  the  sale  has  no  direct  effect  on  his  distribu¬ 
tion.  Relieves  it  bad  for  the  retailer,  since  customers 
wait  for  the  .sale  to  buy. 

Figures  on  How  Much  Business  the  Small 
Town  Store  Loses  to  Larger  Centers 

A  SURVEY  of  “Traffic  Flow  and  Shopping  Habits” 
conducted  by  Arthur  Hirose  for  McCall’s  Maga¬ 
zine  indicates  that  families  in  smaller  communities 
use  just  as  many  home  appliances  and  house  furnishings 
as  do  families  living  in  big  cities,  if  not  more — but  that 
smaller  community  homes  buy  22.5%  of  home  appli¬ 
ances  and  18.5%  of  homefurnishings  in  larger  com¬ 
munities. 

The  survey  grew  out  of  an  analysis  by  Russel 
Rurnett,  traffic  flow  expert,  who  analyzed  recent  Census 
of  Rusiness  figures  on  sales  and  related  the  figures  to 
traffic  flow  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  almost  all  cases  he 
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Maple  bedroom  suite 
shown  at  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  hy  Cavalier  Corp. 
(Formerly  Tennessee 
Furniture  Corp.) 


found  per  capita  food  sales  fairly  uniform  for  all  sized 
coninmnities.  But  sales  of  housefurnisliings  and  apjdi- 
ances,  apparel  and  drug  store  items  were  generally 
smaller,  on  a  per  capita  basis,  in  the  communities  of 
small  population  than  in  the  bigger  cities.  The  sales  of 
housefurnisliings,  including  furniture,  appliances,  radio 
sets  and  other  home  equiiiment  showed  considerable 


variation  by  population  groups: 

Community  of  900, 000  population  .  $17.22 

Communities  of  100,000  to  499,999  .  19.31 

Communities  of  25,000  to  99,999  . . .  14.63 

Communities  of  10,000  to  24,999  .  9.12 

Communities  of  2,500  to  9,999  .  6.54 


Obviously  these  were  sales  and  nut  coiisuiiif^tion  fig¬ 
ures.  Household  equipment  was  iK'ing  liought  in  one 
community  for  consumption  in  another  smaller  commu¬ 
nity.  A  study  of  traffic  flow  hetween  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  and  big  cities  indicated  that  families  with  in¬ 
comes  above  the  suhsistence  level  are  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  many  miles  from  home  to  buy  the  jiroducts 
they  want,  when,  says  McCall's,  “their  home  towns 
do  not  offer  the  choice  for  selection  of  merchandise 
that  is  desired.” 

.\  survey  of  shopjiing  habits  and  family  possessions 
was  then  undertaken  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Maynard  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  in  a  typical  .small  town,  l.ogan, 
Ohio.  Dr.  Maynard  found  that  while  material  standards 
of  living  compared  very  favorably  with  those  of  homes 
in  larger  cities,  Logan  families  outside  the  low-income 
group  made  many  of  their  purchases  of  all  but  food 
products  and  other  .staples  in  Lancaster  and  Columbus, 
larger  cities  many  miles  distant. 

I^ogan  has  a  population  of  6,080.  The  nearest  big 
city  is  Columbus,  with  a  population  of  290,564.  The 
town  has  two  indejiendent  department  or  general  stores, 
one  store  of  a  general  store  chain,  a  score  of  grocery 
.stores,  five  hardware  stores,  six  candy  stores,  four 
druggists,  three  furniture  stores,  one  jewelry  shop,  a 
millinery  shop,  a  music  and  radio  store,  four  shoe  stores, 
three  variety  stores  and  a  few  wallpaper,  electrical 
appliance,  florist,  agricultural  implement,  and  plumhing 
and  contracting  establishments. 

Census  of  Biusiness  figures.  1933.  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture : 

llouse- 

Drufi  Af'l'arcl  funiishiiujs 
Pood  sales  sales  sales  sales  her 
Population  per  capita  per  capita  per  capita  capita 
I.oRan  6.080  $86.40  $10.00  $16.80  $5.60 

Columbus  290.564  $80.90  $16.20  $33.80  $15.70 

Dr.  Maynard’s  investigators  found  that  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  Logan  families  owned  automatic  refrigera¬ 
tors  than  the  national  average.  But  despite  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  excellent  dealers  in  Logan,  13.3% 
of  the  refrigerators  had  been  purchased  out  of  town. 
Similar  conditions  existed  throughout  the  range  of  elec¬ 
tric.  gas  and  other  household  appliances.  About  18.5% 
of  housefurnishings  were  bought  out  of  town.  Some 


e.xamples  are  carpets  and  rugs,  of  which  28.1%  were 
bought  out  of  town;  blankets,  of  which  16.9%  were 
bought  out  of  town;  laid  linoleum,  of  which  14.9%  was 
bought  out  of  town. 

The  McCall  Corporation  draws  from  these  facts  the 
legitimate  conclusion  that  “the  advertiser  who  concen¬ 
trates  his  money  in  the  big  cities  l)ecause  the  sales  are 
made  there,  on  the  assumption  that  he  reaches  more 
or  better  prospects,  may  find  that  by  so  doing  he  is 
missing  a  goodly  part  of  his  market.  .  .  .  The  adver¬ 
tised  product  is  sold  at  the  time  and  place  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  read.  'I'he  product  is  bought  by  the  people 
who  read  the  advertisement,  regardless  of  where  they 
buy.  .  .  .  Magazines  can  carry  advertisements  with  ecpial 
facility  into  millions  of  small  town  homes  as  they  can 
into  the  same  number  of  big  city  homes,  thanks  to  the 
mails  and  to  magazine  newsstands.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

For  the  owner  of  a  small  store  in  a  small  town,  the 
report  has  another  significance,  underlining  a  problem 
which  has  lK*en  one  of  the  most  serious  confronting 
him — the  buying  drift  to  neighlKjring  large  communi¬ 
ties.  Most  discussion  of  this  has  concerned  apparel 
merchandising,  but  the  jiroblem  obviously  exi.sts  in 
homefurnishings  as  well.  -V  statement  by  Jay  Runkle 
at  the  mid-year  convention  of  the  ^lerchandising 
Division  this  year  goes  j^erhaps  to  the  heart  of  the 
question.  He  too  is  discussing  fashion  merchandising, 
but  what  he  says  has  a  general  application : 

“There  is  one  fault  that  I  have  found  in  small  store 
operation,  and  that  is  that  the  small  store  owners  seem 
to  have  an  inferiority  complex  that  is  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted.  This  cau.ses  them  to  under-merchandise  their 
stores,  and  as  a  result  they  fail  to  carry  the  kind  of 
stocks  that  the  people  in  their  respective  communities 
would  buy  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  But  instead  of 
that,  they  are  compelled  to  go  to  lareer  cities  to  satisfy 
their  needs  and  wants.  Most  small  store  executives 
complain  bitterly  about  the  home  trade  that  goes  to 
neighboring  large  cities  without  analyzing  carefully 
enough  what  part  their  own  faults  in  merchandising 
may  play  in  causing  the  home  folks  to  go  elsewhere. 

“Certainly  every  small  town  has  some  people  of 
means  in  it  who  can  afford  to  buy  fashionable  merchan¬ 
dise  of  better  quality,  the  kind  of  merchandise  that  it  is 
almost  imix)ssible  to  find  in  the  stores  in  those  towns. 
The  smaller  merchants  may  say  that  they  have  tried  to 
sell  better  merchandise  and  got  their  fingers  burnt  with 
heavy  markdowns.  That  may  be  true,  but  how  much  of 
this  markdown  difficulty  was  due  to  poorly  selected 
stocks,  chosen  with  poor  taste  and  poorly  merchandised? 
Until  those  questions  are  answered  definitely,  a  con¬ 
clusion  cannot  be  drawn  that  the  people  who  want  good 
merchandise  in  the  smaller  towns  will  not  buy  in  their 
home  stores  if  those  stores  are  smart  enough  to  carry 
the  correct  merchandise  and  to  do  a  sound  job  of  mer¬ 
chandising.” 
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I^inJ  (Consumer  notes  (0i! 


M  radical  wearing  and  washing  quali¬ 
ties  rank  equally  with  smart  styling  in 
the  construction  of  Kaycraft  and  Mac-K- 
Made  Plain  and  Novelty  Cottons  and 
Rayons.  Consumer  satisfaction  is  guar¬ 
anteed  hy  McKay^s  leadership  in  adopt¬ 
ing  such  important  developments  as  San¬ 
forizing,  Vitalizing,  Bellmanizing,  Anti- 
Crease,  Aqua-Sec,  All-Guard  Testing,  Fast 
Color.  Douhly  important  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  McKay  policy  of  ^'telling  the  con¬ 
sumer^  hy  means  of  labels  and  hang-tags. 
As  a  result  McKay  Fabrics  have  won 


national  leadership  in  the  quality  field 
.  .  .  first,  because  identifying  labels  have 
paved  the  way  to  consumer  acceptance 
.  .  .  secondly,  because  the  fabrics  have 
lived  up  to  every  guarantee  on  the  labels. 
Feature  McKay  Fabrice  for  ready-to-wear 
and  over-the-counter. 


W.  E.  McKAY  &  €0.,  Inc. 

86>88  Worth  Street,  New  York 

CHICAGO  CLEVELAND  LOS  ANGELES  BOSTON 

300  W.  Adams  St.  Euclid  Arcade  Bldg.  819  Santee  St.  38ChaancySt. 
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''Will  It  Wash?" 

The  right  answer  to  that  question 
makes  sales  and  keeps  customers 

A 

XxN  older  generation  was  more  familiar  with  the  aphorism,  "cleanliness  is  akin  to  godliness" 
than  those  generations  which  are  current.  A  pessimist  might  add  that  existing  generations  too  are 
less  familiar  with  "godliness,"  but  the  optimist  could  well  make  a  snappy  comeback  by  pointing 
out  that  folks  of  today  at  least  ore  much  more  familiar  with  cleanliness. 

The  spirit  incarnate  of  the  Dutch  lady  whose  face  is  concealed  by  a  sunbonnet,  but  who — -the 
advertising  tells  us — "chases  dirt,"  seems  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the  civilized  world  in  this 
twentieth  century  age.  Things  must  be  clean.  No  more  does  the  woman  who  buys  merchandise 
for  herself,  her  family  and  her  home,  select  goods  wholly  because  of  their  initial  effect  when  they 
come  in  their  pristine  purity  from  the  store  of  her  choice.  She  is  likely  to  think  of  what  those  same 
goods  are  going  to  look  like  when,  after  a  comparatively  short  time,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
rigorous  rule  she  has  established  for  her  household  that  at  regular  intervals  they  must  be  laun¬ 
dered  or  otherwise  cleansed. 

To  the  more  educated  sensibilities  of  the  modern  woman  "soiled  finery"  would  be  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  terms.  When  we  look  back  into  history  and  consider  that  in  the  romantic  days  of  the 
middle  ages  the  knights  and  ladies,  whose  fame  comes  down  to  us  in  song  and  story,  were 
apparently  content  to  wear  for  long  periods  their  ornate  garments  until  they  were  so  soiled  that 
your  average  present-day  housewife  would  have  been  afraid  to  touch  them,  it  does  seem  as 
though,  at  least  in  point  of  sanitation  and  daintiness,  civilization  does  advance  upon  a  wide  front. 

One  has  but  to  consider  the  tremendous  investments  made  by  people  in  every  economic  class 
of  American  life  in  bath  tubs,  laundry  tubs,  washing  machines,  soaps  and  other  cleansing  agents, 
to  soy  nothing  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  laundries  and  dry-cleaning  establishments  that  are 
maintained  by  the  public,  to  realize  that  cleanliness  is  indeed  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  great 
American  public.  The  days  of  the  "great  unwashed"  hove  forever  departed. 

How  much  does  this  American  yen  for  cleanliness  mean  to  the  stores?  How  much  does  it 


These  Fruit  of  the  Loom  Products  Get  Instant  Acceptance  From  The  Great  American  Family 
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mean  to  the  buyers  and  merchandisers?  How  much  does  it  mean  to  adjustment  offices  and  how 


much  to  sales  promotion  people?  Do  they  realize  how  much  of  value  is  given  to  any  fabric  of 
which  it  can  be  truly  said  it  is  "washable"? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  and  probably  always  will  be  true  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  what 
it  is,  that  the  first  great  appeal  of  all  merchandise  is  the  extent  to  which  it  pleases  the  eye  of  the 
prospective  customer.  "Eye  appeal"  is  the  first  important  recommendation.  The  thing  looks  well. 

It  satisfies  the  customer's  esthetic  conceptions.  Therefore  it  lowers  sales  resistance  before  the  most 
alert  salesperson  has  had  the  chance  to  speak  even  the  first  word  of  her  selling  argument.  It  is 
half  sold,  one  might  soy. 

"Will  it  wash?"  More  and  more  the  second  great  consideration  in  the  sale  is  summed  up  in 
this  question  from  the  smart  prospective  customer.  What  a  satisfaction  it  is  when  the  salesperson 
can  swiftly  answer,  "Yes,  Madam,  it  is  guaranteed  to  wash  and  it  will  not  fade  or  run.  After  a 
dozen  or  more  launderings  you  will  find  these  colors  just  as  bright  and  sharp  and  clear  as  they 
ore  now."  Every  salesperson  knows  that  when  that  can  be  the  true  answer  the  rest  of  the  sale  is 
easy.  There  is  little  more  than  the  matter  of  price  to  be  considered,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
washable  things  should  be  priced  so  as  to  interfere  with  their  sale. 

Washability  is  a  great  aid  to  selling,  but,  more  than  that,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  making  of 
satisfied  customers.  How  often  we  see  a  woman  looking  at  some  old  garment  and  musing  with  a 
satisfaction  which  is  more  important  than  perhaps  we  realize — "It  has  been  washed  so  many 
times,  and  see  how  bright  and  lovely  it  still  is."  No  retail  store  could  wish  any  customer  to  think 
cf  it  in  more  favorable  terms  than  to  have  a  woman  remember  she  had  bought  such  goods  over 
its  counters. 

The  time  is  coming — indeed  it  is  here  now — when  the  retailer  who  sells  goods  in  which 
fugitive,  unwashable  dyestuffs  have  been  used  to  create  a  swiftly-passing  beauty  will  hove  more 
to  explain  than  any  retailer  should. 

-LEW  HAHN 
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advise  customers  •  •  • 


IMPORTANT  STORES  all  over  the 
country  are  solving  their  wash- 
ability  problems  with  the  help  of 
Lux.  When  they  say  “It’s  Lux- 
able,”  instead  of  “It’s  washable,” 
customers  understand  clearly  the 
kind  of  care  required  for  fine  fabrics. 

What  some  women  may  consider 
a  “mild,  neutral  soap”  may  be  to¬ 
tally  unsuited  to  fine-fabric  wash¬ 
ing.  When  the  store  says  “Lux,” 
there  is  no  misunderstanding. 

Most  widely  used 

Lux  is  used  in  more  homes  than 
any  other  fine-fabric  package  soap. 
Women  are  asked  to  make  no  spe¬ 
cial  or  unusual  purchase;  they  are 


accustomed  to  using  Lux  and  have 
confidence  in  it. 

Tests  made  by  the  Lux  Labora¬ 
tories  for  hundreds  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  furnish  convincing  evidence  to 
the  store,  to  the  customer,  that  any¬ 
thing  safe  in  water  is  safe  in  Lux. 

Service  to  Stores 

Sales  persons  who  are  well  informed 
on  washability  problems  can  often 
prevent  customer  dissatisfaction. 

Write  to  Educational  Bureau, 
Lever  Brothers  Co.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  for  information  about  its 
training  aids;  or  ask  for  “True 
Sales  Kxperiences,”a  lively  monthly 
bulletin  for  your  sales  personnel. 


“It’s  Luxable’’  is  an  important  sell¬ 
ing  point  in  clinching  sales.  Lux  care 
cuts  the  cost  of  “upkeep”  and  pro¬ 
longs  the  life  and  heauty  of  a  fabric. 


Complaints  of  washing  failures  are 
greatly  reduced,  when  the  salesperson 
recommends  Lux.  Lux  washing  in¬ 
structions  should  be  part  of  every  sale. 


Satisfaction  is  assured,  when  custom¬ 
ers  use  Lux  for  washable  merchandise. 
They  come  back  to  the  store  again 
and  again.  It  pays  to  say:  “Use  Lux.” 
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Demand  for  Washable  Merchandise 
Is  on  the  Increase 

Fabric  manufacturers,  dyers,  finishers 
and  soap  companies  cooperate  to  make 
washability  a  merchandising  asset. 


^^EFORE  the  opening  ot  great 
educational  campaigns  for  cleanli¬ 
ness  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
vvashahility  of  apparel  was  with 
many  a  matter  of  indifferent  hahit. 
The  advance  of  cleanliness  educa¬ 
tion,  however,  brought  with  it  a 
demand  for  more  home  bathrooms, 
developing  a  consciousness  for  sys¬ 
tematized  cleanliness,  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  modern  well  groomed 
ajipearance.  This  great  movement 
toward  cleanliness  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  an  insistent  demand  for 
textiles  that  would  stand  washing. 
Now,  housewives  everywhere  call 
for  curtains  that  wash — l)edspreads 
that  wash — slijjcovers  that  wash,  in 
addition  to  many  kinds  of  apixirel. 

In  children’s  clothes,  practical 
mothers  demand  washability  before 
wear  and  style.  Men's  shirts  have 
always  Ixfen  “washable,"  hut  today 
we  look  for  standards  that  insure 
collar  size,  sleeve  length,  fast  color 
and  pre-shrinkage.  Men’s  work- 
clothes,  formerly  ungainly  and  often 
dangerously  large,  are  now  cut  to 
size  in  j)re-shrunk  and  fast  color 
denims  and  drills. 

Textiles  in  women’s  w’ash  dresses 
feature  new  apjieal  in  uncrushahle 
pre-.shrunk  linens,  fast  color  pre¬ 
shrunk  cottons  that  can  he  bought 
to  size,  and  hold  the  ajjpeal  of 
fashion.  Silk  and  rayon  prints  too 
brag  of  washable  ((ualities.  W’hen- 
ever  thoughts  turn  to  cruises, 
warmth  of  winter  resorts  or  the  out¬ 
door  life  of  summer  vacations,  wom¬ 
en  everywhere  search  for  washable 
apparel  not  only  in  those  sections  of 
the  store  devoted  to  wash  dresses, 
but  just  as  persistently  in  the  sports 
department,  the  better  dress  depart- 
men,  or  in  dance  frocks. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
women  wash  a  great  deal  of  apparel 
that  is  not  sold  as  washable,  and 


that  most  ajjparel  is  washed  at  home. 

Education  iroin  many  sources  has 
urged  home  washing  of  delicate.  Hue 
fabrics  that  reciuire  hand  care,  col¬ 
ored  fabrics  that  recpiirc  caret  ul 
treatment.  Old  time  staples  that  can 
he  boiled,  bleached,  etc.,  are  washed 
separately.  There  is  need  everywhere 
how’ever,  for  still  more  education 
pointed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  new  discoveries  of  science. 

Xo,  tlie  story  is  not  complete 
when  you  have  heard  of  rayon. 
Scientific  research  is  directed  con¬ 
tinually  toward  improving  rayon 
textiles.  These  great  developments 
sold  in  your  store  today  should  he 
cheered,  while  wc  watch  anxiously 
lor  new  revelations  still  in  the  test 
tubes  of  research  chemi.sts.  This 
latter  group  of  scienti.sts  is  at  work 
on  moci^'rn  textile  finishes  which, 
because  of  changes  of  the  character 
of  familiar  fabrics,  has  a  continual 
hearing  on  washable  education. 

Store  customers  view  washahil  ty 
from  three  distinct  points  of  view. 
There  are  the  customers  in  great 
numbers  who  do  all  their  own  wa.sh- 
ing.  This  group,  in  turn,  is  divided 
Ix'tween  women  who  “know  every¬ 
thing”  and  women  who  watit  to 
know  abenit  easier  methods  and  bet¬ 
ter  care  of  new  textiles  and  finishes. 
The  second  group  of  customers 
wash  only  delicate,  fine  underwear 
and  hosiery  themselves.  In  these 
h.omes.  the  washing  machine  is  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  maid  or  a  laundress  who 
comes  in  by  the  day.  Here  we  are 
confronted  with,  the  difticuit  prob¬ 
lem  of  conveying  the  wonders  of 
modern  science  to  this  laundress 
who  is  not  too  interested  in  thc.se 
details. 

There  is  another  grou])  of  smaller 
numbers,  who  can  he  ])ersuaded  to 
send  washable  ai)iiarel  “to  the 
cleaners.”  Eventually,  however,  this 


merchandise  will  he  turned  over  to 
a  laundress  and  so  education  is 
needed  in  such  homes. 

The  best  possible  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  universally  accepted  hang- 
tag  that  carries  cautions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  care.  Such  tags  help  cut 
returns  in  stores  everywhere.  More 
and  more  retailers  value  the  tests 
made  free  of  charge  by  soaj)  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  large  laboratories, 
lumdreds  of  thousands  of  textiles  are 
washed  each  season.  These  tests  are 
not  limited  to  one  color,  they  include 
the  complete  color  range  and  test 
cards  are  available  for  each  print  or 
weave.  Stores  may  also  ohtaiii  an 
enlarged  test  card  for  display,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  sell  with  confidence 
knowing  that  the  fabric  has  been 
tested  by  actual  washing. 

In  tests  made  by  such  laboratories 
as  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 
and  the  .American  Institute  of 
Laundering  not  only  is  the  main 
fabric  of  the  garment  tested  hut  a 
check  is  also  made  on  trimmings, 
construction  and  other  points  im- 
jiortant  to  knowledge  of  washability. 
Many  manufacturers  by  such  tests 
are  able  to  assist  the  store  in  cutting 
returns  induced  otherwi.se  by  an  ah- 
.sence  of  washability  pro]Kriies. 
Manufacturers  by  the  use  of  jirojxT 
labeling  are  tremendously  helpful  in 
.solving  this  problem. 

Modern  sho]ipers  expect  every¬ 
thing  in  a  washable  garment  to 
wash.  They  take  ff)r  granted  that 
the  fabric  will  not  shrink  out  of 
size,  and  will  not  fade  or  run.  Th'  v 
expect  contrasting  fabrics,  buttons, 
trimmings,  thread  and  everything 
else  to  be  washable.  Costly  returns 
may  be  curtailed  by  discussing  these 
details  frankly  with  manufacturers 
of  garments  in  all  price  lines. 

Washability  will  become  a  greater 
asset  and  a  more  profitable  trans- 
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IVORY  FLAKES 

Washing  Test 


iLvnia.a  CO. 


Qtmfrmi  ashing  l^rettiom 

M^c  ft  hikewftnn  fudi  of  Ivory  FUke«> 
Dd  not  loftk  or  nh  but  aqueexe  sutl* 
through  £^>ric.  Put  throu^  two  kike* 
wftrm  nnnngft,  then  aqurtxe  ••  dry  u 
poMibie.  RcBove  exccw  OKJMure  by 
kneftding  in  ft  fatth  towd  but  do  not 
kt  fund  in  towel  If  not  dry  cnou^ 
to  iron,  roll  in  ft  frcah  towel  oc  hftog 
up  to  dry  until  reody  for  pretfing. 
Preff  on  wrong  tide.  Avoid  ft  hot  iron. 


Muif  of  Color  Slljlit 

Bkcdiag  oo  Cotton  fuuti 

Bifrdmg  oo  Sdk  Vvii« 

Btccdky  00  Wool  - f— 

SJkrrmhage  Pnming) 

Warp 

FUk>«  (Width)  «•  ilfih;*, 


The  facts  of  washability  perform¬ 
ance  are  ascertained  these  days  by 
laboratory  tests  that  reproduce 
home  laundering  practices.  The 
Lux  and  Ivory  laboratories  issue 
their  reports  in  the  form  shown 
here.  At  right  below  is  the  color 
fastness  report  form  used  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


action,  wlicn  we  focus  a  spotlight  on 
the  (lifTerence  between  delicate,  fine 
fabrics  that  need  hand  care,  and 
those  of  low  standard  jierfonnance 
that  need  six'cial  care.  In  the  first 
grou])  are  included  delicate  fabrics. 
In  the  second  group  are  prints  that 
may  run,  colors  that  fade,  and  some 
finishes  that  are  removed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  steam  laundry  or  a  home 
washing  machine,  but  which  can  be 
retained  if  washed  carefully  by 
hand.  'I'oo  often,  however,  home 
schedules  do  not  permit  careful 
hand  washing  of  pojjular  price  cot¬ 
ton  house  dresses  and  children’s 
clothes. 

Education  is  pointing  to  more  fre¬ 
quent  washing  of  all  api)arel  and 
this  modern  trend  is  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  growing  fast.  It  is  bounfl 
to  stimulate  and  increase  demand 
for  washable  apparel  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  of  all  kinds,  thus  bringing 
about  eventually  in  industry  uni¬ 
versal  washability  standards  that 
will  cut  costly  returns  and  make  for 
more  satisfied  customers. 


Color  Fastness  Test 


lotton 

;otton 


Better  Fobrict  Testing  Bureau 
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OhrINKAGE  is  without  doubt  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
success  of  washable  fashions.  Good  quality,  fast  color,  fine  styling  are 
worthless  if  the  garment  slirinks  out  of  fit.  And  until  the  advent  of 
Sanforized- Shrunk,  shrinkage  was  as  unpredictable  as  it  was  costly.  'Tre- 
Shrunk”  claims  meant — and  still  mean — nothing.  Being  only  partly 
shrunk,  these  fabrics  invite  return  losses  by  shrinking  again  and  again. 

Because  today’s  fitted  washables — from  even-  are  liable  to  shrink.  And  tbe  one  shrinkage 
ing  gowns  to  men’s  slacks — cannot  afford  to  process  that  is  recognized  as  accurate  is  San- 
shrink,  you  cannot  afford  to  sell  washables  that  forized-Shrunk. 


THERE  IS  XO  GUESS  WORK  ABOUT  SAAFORIZED-SHRUAK 

The  Sanforizing  Process  determines  the  chine  can  then  be  set  to  remove  this  shrinkage, 

amount  of  shrinkage  in  each  individual  fabric  It  operates  so  accurately  that  only  fabrics  with 

by  formula  CCC-T-191  of  the  Federal  Bureau  a  residual  shrinkage  of  less  than  %  of  1%  in 

of  Standards.  The  patented  Sanforizing  ma-  warp  and  weft  meet  the  Sanforizing  standard. 
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DI§IT%'TEIieSTED  OROEPS  such  as 
women’s  clubs,  colleges,  schools  and  extension 
groups,  recognize  Sanforized-Shrunk  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  shrinkage  specification,  use  Sanforized- 
Shrunk  exhibits  and  educational  material  in 
their  textile  courses.  Sanforized-Shrunk  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  important  magazine  articles.  See, 
for  instance,  the  article  “Label  or  Babel?"’  by 
Katherine  Fisher,  Director  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute,  on  page  82  of  the  January 
issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Get  your  share  of  this  profitable  business.  Buy  and  feature  mer¬ 
chandise  labeled  Sanforized-Shrunk  in  women’s  and  children’s 
ready-to-wear,  piece  goods,  men’s  clothing,  slip  covers  and  draperies. 


1REI%'T1FI€AT10N  assuring  freedom 
from  shrinkage  is  of  tremendous  value  in  sell¬ 
ing  washable  fashions.  Both  fabrics  and  ready- 
to-wear  bear  the  words  “Sanforized-Shrunk” 
on  the  tag,  label  or  boltboard. 


COXSISTEAT  A  ATIOAAL  ADVEK- 
TISIX€*9  fashion  news  and  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  are  acquainting  your  customers  with  the 
benefits  of  Sanforized-Shrunk,  telling  them  the 
dependability  of  this  identification  when  buy¬ 
ing  at  vour  store. 


40  WORTH  STREET 
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Washing — Ironing — Cleaning 

By  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

There  are  so  many  variations  in  fabrics  because  of  the  differing  proper¬ 
ties  of  fibers,  yarn  and  cloth  constructions  and  finishes,  that  the  correct 
laundering  or  cleaning  methods  vary  considerably  from  one  fabric  to 
another.  Hence  the  necessity  for  specific  instructions  on  tag  or  label. 


j^^ECAUSE  jK'ople  are  I)eginning 
to  ask  why  there  cannot  l)e  one 
simple  method  for  washing,  clean¬ 
ing.  and  ironing  applicable  to  all 
textile  fabrics,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  explain  why  such  a  method  is 
unworkable  at  the  present  stage  of 
our — manufacturer,  retailer,  and 
consumer — experience  with  textiles. 

Textile  fibers  are  obtainable  from 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  They  may  be  of  natural 
or  synthetic  origin.  They  vary  in 
chemical  composition  anti  in  phy¬ 
sical  structure.  They  respond  dif¬ 
ferently  tt)  the  same  type  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  depending  upon  their 
])roperties  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  handled,  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  unsatisfactory  service. 

Different  textile  fibers  absorb 
tlifferent  percentages  of  moisture. 
Some  dry  more  rapidly  than  others. 
They  vary  in  elasticity,  strength, 
and  resistance  to  wear,  some  being 


stronger  wet  tban  dry,  and  the  re¬ 
verse  being  true  of  others.  Some 
textile  fibers  felt  during  tbe  wash¬ 
ing  process.  All  of  the  textile  fib¬ 
ers  also  respond  to  washing,  clean¬ 
ing.  and  ironing  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
ability  of  their  dyestuffs  to  with¬ 
stand  these  operations. 

Soil  varies  considerably  in  com¬ 
position  and  physical  properties.  It 
may  affect  textile  fibers,  their  dyes 
and  finishing  materials  chemically, 
mechanically,  or  chemically  and  me¬ 
chanically.  Soil  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  fiber,  or  may  affi.x  itself  to 
tbe  surface  of  the  fiber.  It  may  be 
removed  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or 
a  combination  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  means. 

Cotton 

For  example,  cotton  is  a  vegetal)le 
fiber  of  fairly  short  r>tai)le  length. 
It  is  rather  flat,  and  unless  mercer¬ 
ized.  has  a  tendency  to  fold  over 


like  ribl)on.  Yarns  made  of  cotton 
retain  particles  of  soil  because  the 
surface  of  cotton  fiber  is  not  very 
smooth. 

Also,  the  small  staple  lengths  per¬ 
mit  of  additional  surfaces  and 
crevices  in  the  yarn,  to  which  parti¬ 
cles  of  soil  may  cling,  and  from 
which  they  are  dislodged  with 
greater  difficulty.  Many  garments, 
made  of  cotton  are  subjected  to 
rather  severe  use,  not  only  because 
they  are  capable  of  withstaneling  it,, 
but  mainly  because  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
relatively  low  cost. 

Cotton  garments  are  frequently 
permitted  to  become  more  soiled  be¬ 
fore  they  are  washed  or  cleaned, 
and  therefore  severe  washing  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  administered  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  the  desired  degree  of 
cleanliness. 

White  cottons  are  often  subjected 
to  treatment  with  a  bleach,  without 

which  it  is  often  impossible  to  re¬ 
produce  that  apjiearance  which  is  so- 
highly  prized,  particularly  in  white 
shirts,  collars,  bed  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  table  cloths,  and  numerous 
other  articles. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  give 
cottons  a  glossy  or  stiff  finish,  and 
for  this  purpose,  recourse  is  had  to- 
the  use  of  sizing,  particularly  starch, 
as  the  final  treatment  during  the 
laundering  process.  Whether  starch 
is  or  is  not  used,  however,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  wrinkles  and  creases,  and  the 
jiroduction  of  a  fine,  laundered  ef¬ 
fect.  is  frequently  unobtainable  un¬ 
less  a  hot  iron  is  used  on  the  fabric. 
The  time  element  in  ironing  also- 
calls  for  the  use  of  a  hot  iron. 

Consumers  find  it  less  costly  to 
wash  white  cottons  and  many  col¬ 
ored  ones  with  ordinary  grades  of 
laundry  soap,  the  cost  of  which  is 
well  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Macy’s  staged  this  working  exhibit  from  its  Bureau  of  Standards  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  White  Sale.  (Photo  from  Worsinger.) 
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Because  of  the  relatively  large 
aiiiouiit  of  soil  collected  by  cottons 
when  sul)jected  to  severe  use,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  scrub  them. 
Fortunately  cottons  are  able  to 
withstand  considerable  scrubbing 
without  impairment  in  strength  or 
apjH’arance. 

While  the  foregoing  remarks  re¬ 
fer  to  the  majority  of  cotton  fab¬ 
rics,  there  are  numerous  cotton  fab¬ 
rics  such  as  voiles,  organdies,  mar¬ 
quisettes.  laces,  and  gauzes  which 
are  likelv  to  suffer  l)ecause  of  their 
construction,  should  they  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  uncontrolled  agitation  or 
to  severe  scrubbing.  Materials  of 
this  tyjK"  should  not  he  permitted 
to  become  too  soiled,  and  they  must 
l)e  handled  rather  carefully  during 
the  laundering  operation. 

Cottons  with  special  finishes,  such 
as  chintzes,  cannot  withstand  w'ash- 
ing,  because  the  finish  would  Ik-  re¬ 
moved.  (  riiis  of  course  does  not 
apply  to  the  so-called  permanent 
finishes  applied  to  .some  chintzes  and 
to  .some  other  fabrics). 

Different  classes  and  types  c)f 
(lyes  and  various  degrees  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  dyeing  are  employed,  .some 
of  which  cannot  withstand  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  the  bleach  cotton  wa.shing 
methods.  The  dyed  fabric  may  re¬ 
act  to  the  type  of  soap  or  other  de¬ 
tergent,  the  method  of  handling,  the 
wash  temperature,  or  the  ironing 
temperature. 

Thus  even  with  cottons  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  at  times  to  employ 
different  methods  of  washing  and 
ironing  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 
1k‘  obtained. 

Linen 

Linen  has  many  of  the  attributes 
of  cotton,  and-  in  addition  thereto, 
iK'cause  of  its  longer  sta])le  length 
and  rounder  and  smoother  fiber,  it 
does  not  i)ermit  soil  to  affix  itself  so 
readily  to  fabrics  made  thereof. 

Linen  does  not  absorb  dye  (piite 
as  readily,  so  that  colored  linens  are 
not  as  a  rule  ca])able  of  withstand¬ 
ing  the  alkali  soai^s.  bleaches,  and 
high  temjjeratures,  nor  the  scruh- 
bing,  to  which  cottons  are  subjected. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  linens  on 
the  market  that  are  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  as  severe  treatment  as  cot¬ 
ton.  but  because  linen  is  scarcer  and 
higher  in  price,  there  just  is  not  as 
much  of  it  available. 

What  holds  true  of  the  finer  cot¬ 
tons  such  as  the  organdies  and  the 
voiles,  also  holds  true  of  the  finer 
linens. 

Silk 

Silk  is  of  either  cultivated  or  wild 
origin,  and  of  either  long  cm  short 
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stajde  length.  Lure  cultivated  silk 
of  long  staple  length,  when  woven 
into  smooth  fabric  and  dyed  and 
finished  without  the  use  of  apprecia¬ 
ble  amounts  of  finishing  or  weight¬ 
ing  and  l)ecause  of  its  snKXJth  fil)ers, 
does  not  encourage  the  affixation  of 
particles  of  soil. 

Wild  silk  is  rather  irregular  in 
diameter.  When  spun  into  cloth  it 
produces  rather  irregular  .surfaced 
cloth,  as  is  .seen  in  pongee,  rajah, 
and  shantung  fabrics,  d'his  type  of 
fabric  is  likely  to  soil  more  ra])idly. 

Spun  silk,  that  is,  silk  made  with 
short  sta])le  silk  fiber,  will,  like  cot¬ 
ton,  soil  more  rapidly. 

Silks  cannot  withstand  the  use  of 
alkali  soaps,  nor  repeated  washings 
at  high  temix-ratures ;  nor  can  they 
withstand  much  scrubbing  witliout 
undergoing  an  alteration  in  appear¬ 
ance. 

Silks  cannot  withstand  contact 
with  as  hot  an  iron  as  cotton  with¬ 
out  being  more  readily  affected. 
Therefore  it  is  very  imjjortant  to 
wa.sh  silks  at  wrist  or  body  temjxra- 
ture  with  neutral  soaj)  and  without 
rubbing,  and  to  follow  this  wa.shing 
process  with  a  thorough  rinsing  and 
proper  drying.  Incidentally,  the  dry¬ 
ing  should  be  conducted  in  the 
shade.  Ixcause  silks  deteriorate  more 
ra])idly  w’hen  subjected  to  sunlight 
than  do  cottons.  .\lso,  many  of  the 
dyed  silks  will  fade  more  readily  in 
sunlight. 

Wool 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  most 
wool  has  a  tendency  to  felt  when 
washed  at  high  temiK-rature,  when 
.subjected  to  sudden  changes  in 
tem]K*rature  during  the  washing 
process,  or  when  rubbed  or  abraded. 
Therefore,  wool  re(|uires  a  method 
different  from  that  used  for  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk. 

Further,  wool  must  he  treated 
differently  than  any  of  the  other 
textile  fibers  when  it  comes  to  iron¬ 
ing.  hot  iron  in  direct  contact 
with  wool  is  quite  a])t  to  scorch  it. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  desired  to  iron 
wool,  the  method  known  as  ])ress- 
ing  is  resorted  to.  It  consists  of 
pressing  the  wool  with  the  aid  of  a 
wet  ])res.s  cloth  placed  between  the 
fabric  and  the  iron. 

Rayon 

Rayon,  a  .synthetic  vegetable  fiber, 
temporarily  beccmies  weaker  when 
wet.  and  therefore  should  not  he 
subjected  to  rubbing  or  undue  strain 
during  the  washing  ])rocess.  Rayon 
fabrics  may  be  made  of  continuous 
filaments  or  of  .short  staple  fila¬ 
ments.  The  continuous  filament  fab¬ 


rics  are  not  affected  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  afifi.xation  of  soil  as  rapidly  as 
are  the  short  staple  filament  fabrics. 

Some  of  the  types  of  rayon  can 
withstand  fairly  high  ironing  tem- 
l)eratures.  One  type  of  rayon  can 
withstand  a  moderately  warm  iron¬ 
ing  temperature,  hut  is  adversely 
affected  when  the  iron  lK*comes  hot. 

Clothes  pins  should  I)e  avoided 
when  hanging  rayons  to  dry. 

Ouite  a  numlK-r  of  fabrics  made 
of  these  different  textile  filxrs  or 
combinations  of  them  are  iKJt  wash¬ 
able.  and  therefore  have  to  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  dry-cleaning  oi)era- 
tions.  Happily,  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  dry-cleaning  methods  may  be 
em])l(»yed.  ()f  course,  there  is  the 
added  problem  of  removing  various 
stains  tliat  are  not  removable  by 
dry-cleaning  lluids,  and  the  dry- 
cleaning  treatment  must  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  use  of  spot-removing 
agents  and  frexpiently  by  wet  wash¬ 
ing. 

Knit  Fabrics 

Knit  fabrics  of  these  various  tex¬ 
tile  fibers  may  u.sually  be  washed  tiie 
way  woven  fabrics  are  washed,  but 
they  mu.st  frequently  be  handled 
differently  insofar  as  the  drying. 
sha])ing  and  sometimes  ironing  or 
pressing  ojK-rations  are  concerned. 

*  *  ♦ 

W’e  may  conclude,  therefore,  by 
.saying  that  because  of  the  different 
l-'roixrties  of  the  te.xtile  filxrs  and 
of  other  differences  in  yarn  con¬ 
struction,  cloth  construction,  and 
ty])e  of  finish.  Ixst  washing,  clean¬ 
ing,  and  ironing  results  are  obtain¬ 
able  only  when  the  method  used 
takes  into  consideration  the  indi¬ 
vidual  properties  of  the  textile 
fabric. 

Macy’s  employs  about  30  differ¬ 
ent  washability  methods  for  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  textiles.  F'ailure  to  use 
these  methods,  or  to  use  the  jiroper 
method,  affects  the  complaint  situa¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  have  all 
consumers  so  trained  that  they 
would  know,  when  notified  as  to  the 
composition  of  a  fabric,  just  how  to 
go  about  washing,  cleaning,  and 
ironing  the  fabric. 

But  until  consumers  are  .so 
trained  the  logical  approach  toward 
the  maintenance  of  good  will  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  via  the  si)ecific  washing 
in.struction  tag  or  label. 

To  do  away  with  washing  and 
cleaning  instructions,  or  to  attempt 
to  substitute  a  universal  method, 
therefore,  is  impractical  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  stage  of  mamtfacturer,  retailer, 
and  particularlv  consumer  experi¬ 
ence  with  textiles. 
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New  colored  towels — dye- 
fast.  (Cannon  Mills.) 


F  all  the  elements  entering 
into  the  quality  of  serviceability, 
none  is  more  important  than  color. 
Is  not  color  the  basis  for  style, 
the  foundation  of  interior  decora¬ 
tion.  frequently  the  sole  justifica¬ 
tion  for  quantity  purchases  by  tbe 
consumer?  No  matter  what  fiber  is 
used,  no  matter  how  fine  the  fabric 
or  how  well  constructed  the  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be,  if  the  color  fades 
or  is  destroyed  jirematurely.  service¬ 
ability  is  affected  and  the  consumer 
has  not  received  her  money’s  worth. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  aside  from  a 
few  color-fashion  items,  color  fast¬ 
ness  has  been  all  too  often  ignored 
and  purchases  made  solely  on  price 
and  eye  appeal. 

This  buying  practice  has  had  the 
results  that  would  be  expected. 
Fast  colors  usually  cost  slightly 
more  than  fugitive  colors.  On  the 
surface  they  look  alike.  Only  the 
laboratory  can  detect  the  difference 
l^rior  to  service.  As  closer  and  closer 
l)argains  were  driven,  poorer  and 
poorer  cok)rs  have  been  used  until 
to<lay.  in  some  lines  of  merchandise, 
more  fugitive  colors  are  in  u.se  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  the  dye¬ 
stuffs  industry  has  made  enormous 
strides  during  this  period  and  there 
is  available  today  a  more  complete 
range  of  very  fast  dyestuffs  than 
have  ever  been  knowm  before. 

Dyestuffs,  as  we  know  them  to¬ 
day,  are-  highly  complex  chemical 
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Dye  Fastness 


Serviceably  Fast  Colors 
Enhance  Style  and  Quality 

By  EDMUND  F.  MONROE 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 


compounds  and  their  application  to 
fabrics  is  both  a  highly  exact  science 
and  an  art  in  the  literal  soisc.  No 
one  not  concerned  with  dyestuffs 
manufacture  or  application  needs 
nor  can  hope  to  absorb  the  subject 
in  all  its  details. 

However,  everyone  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  merchandising 
and  sale  of  colored  fabrics  should 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
kinds  of  dyes  available  and  an  idea 
of  the  fastness  jiroiierties  they 
])ossess. 

Previous  to  seventy  years  ago, 
the  only  dyes  known  were  of  natural 
origin,  being  made  from  vegetables, 
shells  and  various  other  plant  or 
animal  substances.  In  general,  they 
were  not  very  resistant  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  that  destroy  color — sunlight, 
washing,  perspiration,  bleaching,  etc. 
Chemical  or  “synthetic”  dyes  were 
first  produced  in  Europe  about 
seventy-five  years  ago.  As  they 
came  into  wider  use,  various  types 
were  developed,  with  constantly  im- 
l)rovcd  fastness  properties. 

Until  the  Great  War,  America 
produced  very  few  dyes  and  none 
of  the  new  faster  types.  These  were 
at  that  time  almost  entirely  inqx)rted 
from  abroad,  mostly  from  Germany. 
The  American  dyestuffs  industry 
really  dates  from  the  embargo  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  war. 

The  American  chemical  industry 
recruited  research  chemists  from  the 
colleges  to  study  dyestuff  produc¬ 
tion.  This  work  cost  many  millions 
of  dollars,  but  the  result  so  far  has 
been  the  development  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  dyestuffs  industry  at  least  equal 
to  Europe’s  in  every  respect.  Every 
type  of  dye  is  now’  made  in  this 
country  and  many  unknown  in  1914 
have  been  invented  here. 

In  general  use  today,  both  here 
and  abroad,  are  eight  or  ten  general 
tyjies  of  dyes,  each  best  suited  for 
its  special  application. 


It  is  well  to  clarify  one  point  that 
may  explain  many  unfortunate  fad¬ 
ing  experiences.  That  is,  the  dye¬ 
stuffs  used  to  produce  most  of  the 
shades  in  the  finished  product  are 
not  simply  a  certain  brand  of  blue 
dye  of  a  certain  type,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several  dyes — a  blue  for 
the  base  color,  shaded  witli,  ])erhaps, 
a  green,  a  yellow  or  red,  or,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  dyes  in  order  to  get 
the  exact  shade  required.  Unless  all 
of  these  dyes  are  about  equally  fast, 
one  color  may  fade  or  break  down 
in  washing  or  dry  cleaning,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  slight  change  in  shade,  ixr- 
haps  changing  a  “green”  blue  to  a 
slightly  “redder”  tone. 

Dyers  are  very  careful  to  shade 
with  colors  of  equal  fastness ;  but 
occasionally  in  order  to  match  a 
difficult  shade  exactly,  the  dyer  has 
to  resort  to  somewhat  fugitive  sh.ad- 
ing  colors.  .As  a  rule,  color  changes 
of  this  type  are  not  objectionable  to 
the  consumer,  and  they  do  not  rep¬ 
resent  a  serious  source  of  returns. 

Regardless  of  type  of  dyestuff 
used,  so  long  as  it  is  of  even  fair 
quality,  its  life  can  be  preserved  by 
jiroper  care.  The  fastest  colors,  cor¬ 
rectly  selected  vat  dyes,  withstand 
all  color  destroying  influences  re¬ 
markably  well.  If  used  on  washable 
fabrics,  they  may  he  w’ashed  under 
almost  any  conditions — in  boiling 
water  or  cold.  They  are  fast  to 
light,  to  perspiration,  to  rubbing. 
They  will  not  bleed  in  washing  and 
stain  other  materials  washed  with 
them. 

Neither  vat  dyes  nor  any  other 
kind  of  colors  are  fast  to  strong 
solutions  of  bleaching  agents  such 
as  the  chlorine  compounds  often 
used  in  bleaching  white  goods  in 
commercial  laundries.  Such  bleaches 
will  destroy  most  direct  and  devel¬ 
oped  colors,  and  eventually  the  fab¬ 
ric  itself.  They  w’ill  not  de.stroy  vat 
colors,  although  the  shade  may  he 
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iilterid.  The  original  color  may  he 
restored  by  stiaking  in  a  solution  of 
hvdrosulfite,  which  can  he  done  hy 
aiino-'t  any  laundry. 

As  an  examine,  a  colored  towel 
or  similar  article  is  occasionally  re¬ 
turned  for  credit  l)ecause  the  color 
has  lightened  or  changed  in  shade  so 
it  no  longer  matches  other  towels 
purchased  at  the  same  time.  Very 
often  this  is  the  result  of  being  run 
through  a  strong  chlorine  bleach  at 
the  laundry  and  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  color  on  the  towel.  Usually  in 
such  cases,  the  laundry  will  he 
pleased  to  restore  the  original  color, 
and,  in  the  process,  do  the  towel  no 
harm  at  all. 

A  jx'culiarity  of  certain  ty^K's  of 
clyestuffs  is  that  while  they  resist 
sunlight  and  washing  satisfactorily, 
they  break  down  when  subjected  to 
both  of  these  factors — as  for  ex- 
ami)le,  when  w'ashed  at  home  and 
hung  on  the  line  in  the  sun.  The  sun 
vaporizes  the  moisture,  producing 
hydn)gen  peroxide,  a  strong  bleach¬ 
ing  agent  which  destroys  most 
colors.  Unless  absolutely  certain 
that  the  colors  used  on  fabrics  are 
vat  dyes,  the  customer  should  he 
warned  never  to  hang  them  in  the 
sun  while  wet.  Vat  dyed  fabrics 
alone  are  almost  unaffected  hy  this 
treatment. 

In  dyeing,  as  in  every  other  hu¬ 
man  endeavor,  you  get  what  you 
|)ay  for.  Fast  colors  cost  more.  They 
represent  often  the  difference  in 
cost  between  two  fabrics  of  similar 
<iuality  and  pattern,  equally  well 
made  and  as  carefully  dyed  or 
printed,  'fhe  difference  in  price 
may  well  he  the  actual  difference  in 
co.st  between  fugitive  and  really  fast 
coloring.  What  a])|K*ars  to  he  a  bar¬ 
gain  may  actually  he  many  times 
as  costly  as  the  more  expensive  item 
in  terms  of  consumer  service  and 
more  ]x*rsonally  in  terms  of  cus¬ 
tomer  go(xlwill. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
identify  colors  for  fastness.  The 
better  Fabrics  Testing  bureau  has 
recently  develojx'd  a  system  of  test¬ 
ing  fabrics  for  color  fastness  and 
identifying  merchandise  dyed  with 
fast  colors  with  a  “Color  Tested” 
seal.  This  program  is  at  present  still 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
“Color  Tested”  seal  will  lx?  adopted 
widely  and  that  the  retailer  will  fea¬ 
ture  it  to  his  customers  in  a  trading 
up  program  of  better  color  fastness. 

To  qualify  for  the  “Color  Tested” 
seal  fabrics  must  pass  rigid  lalxira- 
tory  tests  requiring  the  use  of  dye¬ 
stuffs  of  a  high  degree  of  fastness. 
Tests  made  depend  on  the  use  to 
w'hich  the  article  is  to  l)e  put, 


Testing  for  fastness  of 
dye  to  perspiration  soil. 
(Better  Fabrics  Testing 


whether  for  draix;ry,  upholstery, 
liath  towel  or  other  use.  Merchan¬ 
dise  bearing  this  seal  will  retain 
their  colors  during  normal  service. 
If  you  ask  for  the  “Color  Tested” 
seal  when  in  the  market,  you  will 
help  spread  the  demand  of  color 
fastness.  You  will  also  make  your 
selling  job  easier  and  your  cu.stom- 
ers  better  satisfied. 

Whether  you  six-cify  the  “Color 
Tested”  seal  or  not  in  buying,  you 
should  iiKpiire  exactly  how  last  the 
colors  are  in  the  merchandise  or- 
rlered.  Don’t  simply  ask,  "Is  it 

Testing  for  fastness  of 
dye  in  dry  cleaning. 
(Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau.) 


Bureau.) 


washable?”,  but  insist  on  knowing 
how'  washable  it  is.  Will  it  stand 
washing  in  a  home  machine,  in  a 
power  laundry,  or  must  it  be  sintply 
tubbed  in  hike-warm  water  with 
neutral  soaj)  and  with  little  pres¬ 
sure?  Can  it  be  ironed  with  a  hot 
iron  or  just  with  a  warm  one? 

Don’t  ask  if  it’s  sun  fast.  Ask 
how  many  hours  of  exposure  in  the 
Fadeometer  it  will  stand.  Will  it 
stand  50  hours,  the  equivalent  of 
one  season’s  average  service  on  a 
window?  (This,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  areas  where  sunlight  is  in¬ 


tense  and  jirolonged  as  in  Florida. 
California.  Texas,  etc.)  Will  it  stand 
100  hours,  or  will  it  break  down  in 
12?  Consider  what  the  article  should 
stand  and  ask  for  that  fastness. 

Ask  for  all  the  facts  and  then  pass 
them  along  to  the  customer.  Let  her 
know’  what  the  merchandise  will 
stand  and  how  she  must  take  care 
of  it.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  customer  wants 
to  know,  in  1938.  Trade  on  this 
new  demand,  and  profit  by  it  in 
more  profit  and  greater  consumer 
satisfaction. 


February,  1938 
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Magic  in  Modern  Finishes 
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The  processors  dramatize  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Bellmunized  starched 
cotton  and  ordinary  starched  cotton 
with  these  micro-photographs.  Right, 
the  Bellmanized  cotton  is  clean  and 
strong ;  above,  the  other  is  swollen  and 
linty. 

EITHER  store  Imyers,  sales- 
l)eople  nor  customers  can  see  the 
modern  fabric  finish.  Designed  hy 
morlern  chemists  to  add  wear  and 
satisfaction  to  many  tyjjes  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  an  important  factor 
at  the  ]x»int  of  sale  because  it  not 
only  adds  a  sales  api)eal  hut  hel^is 
this  purchase  stay  sold. 

The  development  of  chemistry  re¬ 
search  in  this  direction  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  From  time  to  time  we 
are  impressed  by  some  one  phase  of 
this  large  movement.  We  are  all  too 
apt  in  our  busy  days  to  neglect  the 
continual  checkup  on  new  fini.shes, 
improved  finishes  and  increased  use 
of  finishes. 

It  is  important  that  all  buyers 
keej)  informed  on  the.se  develop¬ 
ments  and  choose  from  among  the 
widely  confusing  claims  those  un¬ 
seen  sales  builders  that  can  build 
profit  for  the  department. 

It  is  important  that  the  claims  of 
each  process  he  really  understood. 
This  is  always  important  in  any  in¬ 
tangible  quality,  hut  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  where  the  sales  appeal  has 
such  real  value  that  cheap  imitators 
are  tempted  to  confu.se  the  issue 
with  counter-claims. 

Especially  in  washable  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  is  important  fir.st  to  inquire 
into  the  permanency  of  each  finish 
in  performance.  The  fact  that  a  fin¬ 
ish  is  sold  as  “washable”  and  may 
display  a  washahility  tag  does  not 
always  protect  you.  Ask  first : 

How  many  power  launderings? 

How  many  trips  through  the 
home  washing  machine? 

How  many  careful  handwash¬ 
ings? 

In  today’s  markets  permanent 
finishes  hold  fast  to  the  fabric  as 
long  as  the  dye.  If  thi_5  is  not  true,  a 
statement  that  it  will  survive  twenty- 
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five  washings  (in  the  family  washing 
machine)  is  the  kind  of  information 
your  customers  want.  Merchandise 
with  a  semi-permanent  finish  that 
is  removed  by  the  fir.st  cleaning  or 
power  laundry  or  trij)  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  machine — hut  will  last  si.x  times 
if  hand-washed  with  care — should 
not  be  classed  as  washable  merchan¬ 
dise:  especially  so  when  you  are 
selling  garments  that  no  otie  could 
possibly  class  as  a  delicate  or  line 
fabric.  A  thorough  checku])  on  these 
facts  and  a  clear  statement  of  them 
will  cut  your  returns. 

Once  your  finish  has  proven  its 
many  assets  and  its  limitations  have 
been  checked  and  stated.  1k‘  sure 
your  salespeople  and  your  customers 
understand  the  facts.  Hetter  still, 
encourage  your  manufacturers  to  in¬ 
clude  them  on  labels  that  will  help 
sell  this  merchandise. 

When  a  new  finish  is  announced 
be  sure  that  its  untried  claims  are 
checked  on  by  your  store  laboratory 
or  an  independent  laboratory  like  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 
When  washahility  tags  mention  Lux. 
Ivory  or  Rinso  these  names  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  fabrics  in  all  color 
ranges  have  been  wash-tested  by  ex- 
jierts,  and  at  no  cost  to  the  store  or 
fabric  manufacturer. 

The  long  list  of  claims  by  many 
finishes  are  justified  and  should  be 
presented  in  full.  The  complete 
facts  about  anv  fini.sh  that  passes 
your  ai)proval  should  he  j^resented 
with  enthusiasm. 

Crease-Resistants 

Modern  shoppers  do  not  like  fab¬ 
rics  that  wrinkle  and  this  past  sea¬ 
son  has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  this  story  in  velvet.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  summer  season,  with  its 
great  increase  in  washable  merchan¬ 
dise.  you  will  be  featuring  crush- 


By  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


resistant  linens  in  large  numbers  and 
can  look  for  an  important  crush- 
resistant  story  in  new  cottons  and 
rayons. 

Be  sure  that  your  customers  un¬ 
derstand  that  fabrics  treated  by  an 
anti-crease  process  are  not  absolute¬ 
ly  uncreasable — rather  they  resist 
creasing  and  when  hung  up  tend  to 
“hang  out  creases.”  No  fabric 
should  be  100%  crease-resistant. 

'I'he  crease-resi.stant  finish  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  fabric  and  in  ray¬ 
ons  minimizes  seam  sli])page  and 
sagging.  Crea.se-resi.stance  improves 
the  laundering  proj)erties  consider¬ 
ably.  'fhe  slight  increase  in  price 
should  be  presented  to  your  custom¬ 
er  as  representing  more  serviceable 
merchandise,  and  so  distract  her 
thoughts  from  bargain  thinking. 

It  is  intere.sting  for  all  of  us  to 
remember  that  crease-resi.stants  are 
made  from  a  resin  base.  This  is  a 
chemical  formula,  and  should  not  l)e 
confused  with  the  saj)  of  the  pine 
tree  that  is  sjielled  “rosin.” 

The  first  chemically  made  resin 
could  only  be  applied  to  solid  or 
rigid  merchandise.  It  is  only  recent¬ 
ly  through  two  new  developments 
that  this  chemical  solution  can  l)e 
"cured”  so  it  will  dissolve  in  water. 
The  first  liquid  formula  resulted  in 
the  formaldehyde  process  and  is  not 
as  ])roductive  of  good  results  as  the 
.second  development  known  chemi¬ 
cally  as  “urea  formaldehyde.”  In 
the  future,  this  industry  expects 
much  of  a  new  development  called 
“acrylic  resin.”  In  the  finishing  of 
the  fabric  the  crease-resistant  pro¬ 
cess  is  usually  ajiplied  to  the  face  of 
the  fabric  after  it  has  l)een  dyed  and 
dried.  Occasionally  the  resin  solu¬ 
tion  is  mixed  with  the  dye.  Yarns 
impregnated  with  crease-resistant 
qualities  are  a  chemical  dream  of 
the  future.  Experiments  are  now 
being  conducted.  Most  resins  are 
transparent. 

No  matter  how  accu.stomed  your 
customer  is  to  cotton  and  linen,  it 
is  important  that  she  understand 
that  when  these  or  any  other  fabrics 
with  crease-resistance  arc  washed, 
they  should  l)e  treated  very  much  as 
you  wash  wool. 

*  *  * 

Many  finishes  add  a  quality  look 
and  feel,  as  well  as  added  strength, 
to  fabrics  that  profit  by  these  vir¬ 
tues  : 
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Maiidel  Bros.,  Chirago,  used  this  window  display  for  a  promotion  of  curtains 
treated  with  Impregnole.  Featured  was  the  reproofing  service  offered  l>y 
Chirago  laundries  at  no  additional  cost. 


men's  apparel,  inspired  two  develop¬ 
ments  in  textile  research  that  are 
not  only  of  vital  interest  to  haber¬ 
dashery  departments,  hut  have  a 
strong  appeal  wherever  cotton  is 
used  for  women,  Ixtys  and  children. 


Trubenizing 

Truhenizing  is  an  art  of  fusing 
three  ]dies  of  a  collar  into  one  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  ])orosity  or  ab¬ 
sorbent  qualities  of  the  fabric.  A 
collar  must  be  porous  to  allow  the 
neck  to  breathe  and  jx-rspiration  to 
evaporate.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
unccnnfortable.  In  washing.  jx»rosi- 
ty  is  necessary  to  allow  soap  and 
water  to  penetrate  and  cleanse  thor¬ 
oughly.  .\nd  in  ironing,  if  the  col¬ 
lar  were  not  iMjrous,  the  steam  gen¬ 


ii 


Water  Repellents 


(2) 


'I'liey  ref>cl  food  spots 
They  repel  perspiration 
They  repel  dust  and  soil 
'They  stay  clean  lotujer 


They  repel  rain  spots 
They  repel  water 


The.se  features  hold 
as  long  as  the  dye. 


longer — often 


These  virtues  are  weakened  or  lost 
in  cleaning  and  steam  laundry  or 
home  washing  machines  and  can 
only  lx*  preserved  through  six  care¬ 
ful  hand  washings. 

(Xote:  .A.  new  jmx'e.ss  that  will 
make  these  qualities  as  ixrmanent 
as  those  listed  above  has  Ixen  dis¬ 
covered.  Watch  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  ) 


Vitalizing) 

.Successful  on  many  rayons,  this 
finish  penetrates  the  fabric  so  that 
it  is  classed  as  ixrmanent  (25  wash¬ 
ings  )  by  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing 
Bureau.  Fabrics  treated  in  this  way, 
hold  a  lasting  finish  that  is  not  re¬ 
moved  by  cleaning  or  washing.  Its 
list  of  virtues  include  a  perjxtual, 
crisp  freshness.  Fabrics  will  not 
sli|)  at  the  seams.  Fabrics  are  crusb- 
resistant  and  will  not  "fuzz  iqi.” 

Duralized  Finish 

Tins  removes  many  causes  of 
complaints  on  familiar  cottons  such 
as  percale,  etc.  Tested  by  the  Better 
Fabrics  Testing  Bureau  for  jxrma- 
nency  (25  washings)  it  eliminates 
the  need  for  starch,  brightens  the 
colors  and  reduces  residual  shrink¬ 
age  to  2*/c..  It  increases  the 
strength  of  tlie  fabric  by  10%.  so 
that  they  will  survive  a  lot  of  wear 
and  tear.  I'his  finish  is  used  on 
Fieldcrest  Fabrics  only. 

Water  Repellents 

We  should  all  be  more  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  water  repellents.  They 
have  much  of  im]x)rtance  to  offer 
at  the  point  of  sale,  and  Ixcause 
their  story  is  complex  I  am  charting 
it  here.  (See  Table) 

Water  repellent  processes  do  not 
close  the  ])ores  of  the  fabric  against 
air  and  must  not  be  confused  with 
water-proofing. 

Many  laundries  re-process  the 
water-repellent  finish  at  a  very  small 
cost,  and  water  repellents  are  sold 
in  Inntles  so  that  garments  washed 
at  home  can  be  re-processed. 

The  trade  names  familiar  to  all 
of  us  that  carry  the  story  of  water- 


rei)ellence,  listed  ali)halx*tically.  are 
.\ridex  (DuPont  Company) ;  Aqua- 
sec;  Neva-Wet;  lnq)regnole  (War¬ 
wick  Cheinical  Comjiany. 

Permanent  Stiffening 

The  finishes  used  on  voiles,  or¬ 
gandies.  dimities,  bati.stes  or  any 
sheer  cottons  that  assure  a  life-long 
cris5)ness.  have  a  strong  ajqx'al  to 
your  customers.  Fabrics  fini.sbed  in 
this  way  not  only  do  not  have  to 
be  starched,  but  do  not  wilt  in  bumid 
weather  or  on  the  hottest  day.  The 
fabrics  stay  clean  longer.  It  is  im- 
]X)rtant  that  your  salespeople  under¬ 
stand  that  this  type  ixrmanent  fin¬ 
ish  is  sealed  in  the  fibre  of  the  yarn 
for  the  life  of  the  fabric. 

You  sell  this  finish  as  "Bellman- 
izing"  and  “Tootal.” 

*  *  * 

The  permanent  starching  of  col¬ 
lars,  and  the  cooling  process  of  all 


erated  by  tbe  hot  iron  on  the  damp 
collar  would  find  no  outlet,  and 
would  force  the  plies  apart,  causing 
blisters  and  destroying  the  fusion. 
This  porosity  is  achieved  by  use  of 
the  unusual  lining  used  in  the  ])a- 
tented  Trubenizing  Prtx'ess.  A 
Trubenized  collar  is  made  of  three 
plies  of  cloth,  but  tbe  lining  ply  is 
unlike  that  in  ordinary  collars. 
hA’ery  third  thread  in  the  warp  in 
this  inner  fabric  is  made  of  a  special 
yarn  (the  rest  of  the  warp  and  the 
filler  being  entirely  of  cotton )  ;  tbe 
special  yarn,  made  of  cellulose  ace¬ 
tate.  becomes  adhesive  in  the  fusing 
process  and  clings  to  the  outer  plies 
in  a  fine,  dot-like  pattern.  This  gives 
a  jxrfectly  fused  structure,  yet  a 
l)erfectly  porous  fabric  that  will  re¬ 
main  .smooth  under  the  iron  or  on 
a  press,  will  not  discolor  through 
oxidation  or  heat,  and  will  keep  its 
smartness  throughout  its  term  of 
wear. 
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Shortii  :ind  mess 
jacket  of  Whitman’s 
Cotton  gabardine. 
Sanforized  •  Shrunk, 
from  Sydney  Rohr, 
Inc. 


Shrinkage  Control 


J,T  suits  your  customers’  idea  of 
modern  convenience  to  buy  wash¬ 
able  apparel  correctly  sized.  In  fact, 
“washable”  is  growing  more  and 
more  to  imply  shrinkage  control. 

“Pre-shrunk"  as  used  in  industry 
today,  is  a  very  loose  term  and  per¬ 
mits  a  wide  difference  in  residual 
shrinkage ;  in  fact  as  much  spread 
as  of  1%  to  12%.  Many  stores 
refuse  to  accept  merchandise  (no 
matter  how  low  the  price)  which 
will  shrink  more  than  6%,  and  do 
not  use  “pre-shrunk”  in  connection 
with  merchandise  having  more  than 
3%  residual  shrinkage. 

.\s  this  publication  goes  to  press 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
offering  for  acceptance  a  Proposed 
Commercial  Standard  to  restrict  to 


of  the  amount  of  such  shrinkage  in 
either  warp  or  filling  (whichever  is 
greater)  or  both,  specifying  also  the 
test  by  which  this  residual  shrinkage 
was  determined. 

However,  at  the  time  of  going  to 
press,  neither  of  these  proposals  has 
as  yet  been  made  effective. 

It  is  important  that  your  sales¬ 
woman  understand  that  there  is  no 
known  way  to  take  all  shrinkage 
out  of  any  fabric  and  retain  flexi¬ 
bility  and  a  textile  effect  that  is 
])ermanent.  This  small  amount  of 
residual  shrinkage  that  remains 
after  the  pre-shrinking  process 
keejis  the  fabric  from  board-like 
stiffness  and  should  be  stated  frank¬ 
ly  on  a  label.  The  acceptable  ]x*rcent- 
age  varies  with  the  textile  cf)nstruc- 
tion  and  the  type  of  garment. 
Shrinkage  acceptable  in  a  man’s 
shirt  may  not  be  acceptable  in  a  cor¬ 
set.  Loose  fitting  overalls  and  wom¬ 
en’s  housedresses  obviously  present 
a  different  problem  from  closely 
fitted  fashion  apparel. 

No  matter  what  the  fibre  or  mix¬ 
ture  of  fibres  u.sed  in  their  construc¬ 
tion.  most  fabrics  tend  to  shrink. 
All  types  of  yarn  are  woven  under 
tension,  and  so  when  dampened  or 
washed,  resume  the  natural  wavy 
form  or  tend  to  shrink,  more  or  less 
dq)ending  upon  the  natural  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  fibre.  During  the  bleach¬ 
ing,  mercerizing,  dyeing  or  printing 
process,  fabrics  are  stretched  often 
to  excess.  Many  pure  silks  of  good 
construction  shrink  very  little ; 
weighted  silks  are  apt  to  shrink 
more.  Rayons,  cottons  and  linens 
are  known  to  shrink. 


We  list  the  ordinary  causes  of 
fabric  shrinkage  here  in  the  order  of 
their  importance : 

1.  Fabrics  stretched  in  finishing 

2.  Textile  construction — like  cre])ey 
crejxs,  jersey,  etc.,  that  tend  to 
shrink  no  matter  what  the  fibre. 

3.  Natural  shrinkage  tendency  of 
fibre. 

.\11  washable  apparel  should  carry 
a  frank  statement  on  its  shrinkage 
properties.  Because  no  one  can 
see  shrinkage,  this  important  fact 
should  be  marked  on  a  label,  so  that 
your  salespeople  can  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  what  to  exjxct.  Do  not  lx 
satisfed  with  the  word  ‘washable’  or 
‘jire-shrunk’.  Insist  that  the  amount 
of  residual  shrinkage  be  listed  in 
percentages.  Such  insistence  will  cut 
returns. 

There  are  many  processes  for 
shrinking  fabrics  and  many  of  the 
modern  finishes  include  some  degree 
of  shrinkage  control. 

Sanforizing 

Sanforizing  is  a  patented,  me¬ 
chanically  controlled  process  of 
shrinking  cotton,  linen  and  some 
rayon  fabrics  according  to  a  pre¬ 
determined  .standard. 

The  normal  shrinkage  of  weaves 
varies  greatly.  /Ml  Sanforizing  licen¬ 
sees  first  make  a  laboratory  test 
on  a  sample  of  the  fabric,  so  that 
they  can  know  its  actual  dimensions 
of  shrinkage  when  wet.  The  fabric 
is  then  shrunk  in  accordance  with 
these  facts,  and  after  it  is  shrunk 
another  test  of  both  warp  and  filling 
determines  the  result  of  the  shrink- 


a  2%  ma.ximum  the  residual  shrink¬ 
age  ixrmitted  in  woven  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  which  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  any  way  to  have  been 
shrunk,  and  to  regulate  the  form 
in  which  information  as  to  com- 
jdiance  with  the  standard  is  given 
the  consumer.  Both  this  Pro- 
lX)sed  Commercial  Standard  on 
w(X)l.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  Proposed  Trade  Practice 
Rules  concerning  shrinkage  of  wov¬ 
en  cotton  yard  goods  would  require 
that  such  terms  as  “fully  .shrunk,” 
“shrink-proof,”  “non-shrinkable”  be 
used  only  for  fabrics  in  which  there 
is  no  residual  shrinkage  whatever. 
In  the  case  of  the  Proposed  Trade 
Practice  for  cottons  it  is  provided 
that  if  some  residual  shrinkage 
remains,  such  terms  as  “shrunk,” 
“pre-shrunk.”  etc.,  be  used  only  if 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  statement 


age  control.  This  permits  the  liccn- 
-sees  of  the  Sanforizing  Process  to 
offer  fabrics  with  residual  shrinkage 
of  no  more  than  )4  of  !%•  Because 
it  is  mechanical,  it  is  permanent — 
no  chemicals  of  any  kind  are  used — 
just  steam. 

Designed  originally  for  the 
shrinkage  of  fabrics  used  in  men’s 
shirts.  Sanforizing  is  now  applied 
to  a  wide  range  of  textiles,  from 
the  daintie.st,  transparent  organdies 
to  the  roughest  denims.  Because  of 
this,  men’s  and  hoys’  wash  suits  can 
now  be  completely  shrunk.  Slacks 
for  everybody,  work  clothes,  chil¬ 
dren’s  clothes,  are  all  Sanforized. 
You  find  this  protection  in  sports 
and  house  dresses  of  linen  and  cot¬ 
ton  in  all  price  lines,  as  well  as  in 
Slip  cover,  of  derby  crash.  Sanforized-  other  fabrics  used  in  the  home — 
shrunk,  from  Consolidated  Trimming  like  slip  covers,  bedspreads,  glass 
Corp.  curtains  and  draperies. 
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There  are  many  streets . but  only  one  Fifth  AvenUc! 

By  definition  this  aristocrat  of  thoroughfares  is  a  street... but  no  other  street  is  like 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  its  peerless  shops  and  endless  fashion  parade... Fifth  Avenue,  as  a 
symbol  of  wealth  and  distinaion,  is  unique! 

There  are  many  rayons  . . but  only  one  Bcfub^Vg  TUyOfll 

By  definition  Bemberg  yarn  is  a  rayon . . .  but  it  is  known  to  millions  as  outstanding . . . 
The  word  "BEMBERG”,  as  a  symbol  for  quality  and  value  in  modern  textiles,  is  unique! 


AMERICAN 


BEMBERG 


CORPORATION 


261  FIFTH  AVENUE  .  NEW  YORK 

♦BEMBERG  h  the  registered  trade-mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 
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What  the  Label  Should  Say 

By  ROGER  WOLCOTT 

Executive  Secretary.  Consumer-Retailer  Relations  Council 

It  should,  at  any  rate,  include  instructions  on  care.  In  the  case  of  wash¬ 
able  merchandise,  this  means  directions  for  washing.  Fabrics  differ,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  the  directions  specific  and  accurate  for 
the  particular  item  to  which  they  apply. 


^^ESTKRDAY,  it  was  “Fiber 
Identification.”  Today,  it  is  “Wash¬ 
ing  Instructions.”  Tomorrow,  some 
other  fractional  bit  of  information 
of  interest  to  consumers  will  be 
|x>pularized  and  featured  on  mer¬ 
chandise  labels.  Each  of  these  efforts 
is  good.  Each  marks  a  forward  step 
in  the  direction  of  informative  label¬ 
ing.  But  it  is  unwise  to  assume  that 
either  “washing  instructions”  or 
"fiber  identification”  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  lal)el,  since  that 
would  overlook  the  true  i)urjiose  of 
an  informative  label. 

A  consumer  is  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  what  a  product  is  worth,  what  it 
will  do,  how  to  take  care  of  it  and 
how  to  use  it  properly.  .Kccurate 
and  specific  answers  to  these  points 
constitute  an  informative  label.  If 
this  is  an  acceptable  definition,  the 
relative  importance  of  washing  in- 
.structions  to  the  total  factual  con¬ 
tent  of  an  informative  label  can  Ik* 
determined. 

W4iat  information  should  the 
washing  instructions  contain?  The 
same  point  of  view  that  is  desirable 
in  selecting  material  for  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  informative  lal)el  should 
govern  the  preparation  of  the  wash¬ 
ing  instructions.  A  woman  can  read 
the  price  tag.  She  can  see  the  color 
and  the  appearance  of  the  product. 
But  what  about  all  the  hidden  quali¬ 
ties  that  a  consumer  cannot  see  or 
determine?  It  is  the  accurate  revela¬ 
tion  of  these  hidden  qualities  which 
she  does  not  know  and  cannot  de¬ 
termine  which  fulfills  the  purpose 
of  an  informative  label.  Since  it  is 
obvious  that  soap  and  water  must  be 
used  to  wash  a  garment  and  that 
it  should  l)e  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  is 
better  to  use  precious  label  space  to 
its  maximum  advantage  by  stressing 
l)recautions  to  be  observed  in  wash¬ 
ing  a  particular  product  rather  than 
to  explain  the  obvious  steps  of  wash¬ 
ing  itself.’ 


The  consumer  will  be  best  as.sisted 
by  instructions  which  tell  her  wheth¬ 
er  a  toilet  or  general  laundry  type 
soap  should  be  used ;  whether  the 
garment  .should  be  ironed  dry  or 
(lamj),  on  the  wrong  side  or  the  right 
side ;  should  the  iron  be  hot  or 
warm ;  what  sin  mid  the  temperature 
of  the  rinse  water  I)e ;  how  much 
water  should  be  u.sed  to  wash  blank¬ 
ets;  should  the  sweater  be  measured 
before  washing  and  shaped  to  its 
original  measurements  while  drying 
fiat  on  a  turkish  towel ;  how  almut 
rubbing,  wringing,  twisting  and 
soaking;  can  the  garment  be  sent  to 
a  commercial  laundry ;  how  about 
the  trimmings.  In.structions  of  this 
nature,  technically  accurate,  worded 
so  as  to  lx*  readily  understood  by 
the  average  consumer,  and  having  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  potential 
serviceability  of  the  product,  assist 
in  making  the  label  truly  “informa¬ 
tive.” 

'I'he  following  washing  instruc- 
tit)n  taken  from  a  current  label,  il¬ 
lustrates  the  point  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  given  the  con.sumer 
credit  for  knowing  something  about 
washing  and  yet  lias  suggested  cer¬ 
tain  iirecautions  which  will  enable 
her  to  wash  the  garment  with  satis¬ 
faction  : 

“This  model  is  made  of  all 
pure  silk.  Wash  it  the  way  a 
pure  silk  garment  should  be 
washed — care f ully — with  imre 
soap  and  lukewarm  water, 
wrapping  in  towel  and  ironing 
immediately." 

This  quotation  also  illustrates  the 
ixiint  that  w'ashing  instructions  of 
themselves  mean  little  unless  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  facts  alMutt  the 
product — in  this  case  filler  identifi¬ 
cation.  Certain  products,  such  as 
silk  hosiery,  silks,  rayon  and  woolen 
materials,  must  lie  very  carefully 


laundered,  but  many  cottons  and 
linens  require  stronger  washing 
soaps  and  higher  temperature  to  ob¬ 
tain  satisfactory  re.sults.  Therefore, 
to  interpret  washing  instructions  in¬ 
telligently,  a  consumer  should  know 
the  fiber  content  of  the  merchandise. 
She  should  know  its  color  perma¬ 
nence  to  sunlight,  to  washing  and  to 
perspiration.  She  should  know  its 
shrinkage  and  stretchage  character¬ 
istics.  She  should  know  about 
weighting,  sizing  and  special  fin¬ 
ishes.  She  should  know  how  to  use 
the  garment  properly — liecause  if  a 
garment  cannot  be  soaked  or  rublied, 
it  is  folly  to  get  it  very  dirty.  In 
other  words,  a  complete  revelation 
of  the  hidden  values  of  a  product, 
the  most  important  part  of  an  in¬ 
formative  label,  is  essential  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  wash¬ 
ing  instructions. 

.\  statement  of  the  precautions  to 
lx*  observed  in  washing  and  ironing 
is  more  imjxartant  today  than  for¬ 
merly  because  women  are  not  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  many  types 
of  fabric  on  the  market.  Sixty  years 
ago.  French  cambrics,  ginghams, 
jiercales,  muslins  and  zephyr  cloth 
were  the  standard  wash  fabrics. 
Fabric  constructions  were  fairly 
uniform.  Colors  were  few.  Women 
knew  how  to  handle  them.  The 
problem  in  those  days  was  soa]).  The 
advertisements  of  soaj)  were  su])- 
posed  to  tell  the  story. 

One  soa])  manufacturer  shouted, 
"She  don't  liave  to  rub  herself  or  her 
clothes  to  pieces  when  she  washes 
in  this  new  way — directions  on  the 
jiackage.”  .Another  warned  that 
cheap  soaps  rot  clothing  by  burning 
the  thread  with  .strong  alkali.  Their 
soap  had  no  alkali,  no  re.sin.  no  im- 
]nirities  to  injure  the  most  delicate 
fabrics. 

The  slogan  for  a  certain  .soap  was 
“The  only  soap  that  won’t  shrink 
woolens." 
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lliiirv  Ward  Heecher  assured 
inagaziiie  readers  that  “cleanliness 
was  next  ti»  jjjodliness”  and  inasmuch 
at  it  was  his  husiness  to  recommend 
frcKllincss  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  -  soaj) — “A  de¬ 

tergent  and  cleanser  as  well  as  a 
coini)lexion  soap.” 

( )ne  of  America’s  leading  soap 
companies.  whimsical  as  ever, 
craslied  through  with : 

“Dainty  clothes  and  tender  skin 
Need  pure  soap  to  wash  them  in 
Nurse  and  Mother  must  be  sure 
Mahy’s  hath  is  sweet  and  pure." 

.Soap  might  have  been  the  problem 
in  1878.  Fiber  content  and  fabric 
construction  are  the  problems  in 
1938.  The  tendency  to  place  the 
blame  of  fabric  frailities  only  on 
“improi)er  washing”  docs  not  build 
customer  confidence.  The  answer  is 
an  informative  lal)cl  which  accurate¬ 
ly  reveals  all  the  significant  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  product,  and  includes 
instructions  which  cover  fully  the 
precautions  to  he  observed  in  wash¬ 
ing  and  ironing. 

The  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 
Council  is  preparing  work  sheets 
which  will  .serve  as  guides  in  the 
|)reparation  of  such  labels. 


The  manufarturer  of  Fruit  of  the  Loom  products  had  a  study  in  washability 
symbols  posed'especially  for  this  issue  of  The  Bclletin. 


How  One  Store  Sells  Washable  Dresses 


T  . 

J.  Hh,  large  department  devoted  to 
washable  dresses  at  Gimhel  Broth¬ 
ers.  New  York,  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  sections — one  twice  as  large 
as  the  other.  In  the  smaller  section. 
hou.se  dresses  at  $2.95  and  under, 
uniforms,  apfons  and  such  useful 
stocks,  are  grouped  for  easy  .selling. 

'I'he  larger  section  features  fash¬ 
ions  ranging  in  price  from  $3.95  to 
$25.00.  Here  there  is  offered  a  large 
stock  of  sports  dresses,  spectator 
sports  dresses,  cool  summer  prints, 
and  sweeping  dance  frocks.  The  bet¬ 
ter  merchandise  is  grouped  in  open 
racks,  with  decorative  thatched  roofs 
and  Mexican  gourd  decorations.  At 
one  end  of  the  department  is  a  group¬ 
ing  of  dress  forms  with  a  background 
on  which  the  fashion  story  is  drama¬ 
tized.  Throughout  the  department 
are  oi^en  racks  and  a  few  displays. 
The  impression  is  one  of  order  and 
s])ace.  'riie  customer  immediately 
.sees  the  type  merchandise  she  wants 
and  finds  it  assorted  to  sise. 

Rxcejit  for  special  promotions, 
price  is  not  featured  in  this  well- 
ordere<l  department.  The  buyer. 
Miss  Mary  Kohen,  feels  it  is  im- 
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l)ortant  to  make  “shopping  easy  for 
customers  and  selling  easy  for  sales- 
l^eople.” 

“By  grouping  the  stocks  in  sale¬ 
able  clusters,  with  a  large  size  sign, 
our  customer  is  guided  immediately 
to  the  section  marked  with  her  size 
and  sees  a  full  selection  easily.  She 
is  not  disappointed  by  selecting  a 
model  that  is  ‘out’  in  her  size  or  not 
made  in  her  size.  Sales  are  speeded 
u])  because  our  clerks  are  tiot  forced 
to  lose  time  bringing  merchandise 
from  other  racks.  Everything  is  in 
front  of  the  customer  for  her  quick 
selection. 

“When  dresses  at  $6.50  and  $7.99 
are  grouped  on  one  rack,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  chooses  the  one  she  thinks  is 
l)retty,  without  any  thought  of  price. 
Related  prices  are  hung  together, 
hut  our  customers  go  to  the  size  and 
style  rack  that  attracts  them  and  not 
to  the  price  rack.  All  emphasis  is 
placed  on  style. 

“Our  fashion-right  cotton  dresses 
are  made  of  linen,  seersucker,  cham- 
hray  and  rayons.  It  is  important  to 
feature  a  full  assortment. 

“We  find  that  except  for  a  few 


dull  months — September  or  ( )cto- 
her — every  season  is  a  good  one  tor 
wash  dresses  when  you  feature  fash¬ 
ion  and  avoid  the  house  dress  stigma. 
In  buying,  promotions  and  selling, 
we  press  the  ix)int  that  cotton  is  a 
year-round  fabric. 

“The  washability  element  in  this 
fashion  apparel  is  important.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  ixjssible,  a  manufacturer’s 
tag  with  facts  on  care  is  attached  to 
the  garment  together  with  our  own 
price  ticket.  These  tags  help  our 
salesgirls  and  customers  know  when 
fabrics  require  special  care,  when 
trimming  must  be  removed  before 
washing,  when  the  dress  is  Sanfor¬ 
ized  and  so  can  l)e  fitted  closely ; 
when  the  irregularities  of  a  fabric 
are  a  feature  of  its  weave  and  not  a 
defect.  All  this,  and  other  factual 
selling  helps,  are  featured.  We  also 
feature  trade-marked  names  when 
they  represent  a  market  quality. 

“In  the  department  featuring  the 
$2  to  $3  cotton  dresses,  the  stocks 
are  folded  and  laid  on  tables  in  such 
a  way  that  customers’  selection  is 
made  quickly  and  easily.” 
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White  organdie  bridesmaid's  gown,  Victorian  in 
type,  designed  by  Lenora  Ormsby.  (Phote  from 
Cotton  Textile  Institute,  Inc.) 
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How  Many  Taxes? 

This  Colorado  merchant  has 
a  little  list,  and  it  adds  up  to 
77  taxes.  He  thinks  it’s  high 
time  for  tax  revision. 


OUT  of  the  numerous  confer¬ 
ences  which  the  President  has 
iK'en  holding  recently  with 
various  representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business,  have  come  echoes 
through  the  public  press  of  the  re- 
sjxjnsibility  that  these  men  are  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  jiresent  tax  structure  for 
the  current  set  hack  in  husiness. 
One  after  another  has  urged  that 
there  be  tax  revision  in  order  to 
lighten  the  hurden  and  so  encourage 
business  to  go  forward. 

Just  bow  heavy  is  the  present  tax 
had?  While  business  men  are  con¬ 
scious  that  year  after  year  there  has 
l)een  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  taxes  levied,  it  is 
not  until  someone  enumerates  for 
them  the  various  city,  .state  and 
Federal  taxes  that  the  average  husi¬ 
ness  man  pays,  that  they  appre¬ 
ciate  the  real  burden  of  taxation. 

One  of  Colorado’s  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  merchants,  member  of 
the  Association,  recently  wrote  us 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  and  to 
make  his  point  included  a  list  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  stores  in  his  city, 
amounting  in  all  to  seventy-seven 
different  kinds  of  imposts,  ranging 
from  the  manufacturer’s  sales  tax 
passed  along  to  the  retailer  on  such 
small  items  as  chewing  gum  and 
matches,  to  the  corporation  income 
tax  paid  to  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Merchants  in  other  states,  no 
doubt,  will  find  a  similar  situation 
if  they  take  the  trouble  to  compile 
them  as  this  Colorado  merchant  has 
done,  as  follows: 

Taxes  Paid  by  Department  Stores 
in  Colorado 
Paid  to  City: 

General  Property  (Real  Estate 
and  Buildings) 

Moffat  Tunnel  Tax 
Special  Improvement  Taxes 
Fixtures 

Stocks  of  Merchandise 
Boiler  Inspection 
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Fdevator  Inspection 
Restaurant  License 
Soda  Fountain  License 
Electric  Repair  License 
Garage  License 
Used  Furniture  Sale  License 
Engineers’  and  Fireman’s  License 
Beer  Tax 

Commercial  Auto  Drivers’ 

License 

Paid  to  State: 

(jeneral  Property  (Real  Estate 
and  Building(s) 

F'ixtures 

Stocks  of  Merchandise 
Optician’s  License 
Use  Tax 

Corporation  Flat  Tax 
Auto  Licenses 
Garage  License 

Gasoline  Tax —  4  cents  a  gallon 
Beer  Tax 

Ice  Cream  Manufacture  License 
Egg  Dealers’  License 
Beauty  Salon  OixTators’  License 
Income  Tax 
Sales  Tax 
Service  Tax 
Restaurant  License 
Pharmacy  License 
P.  U.  C.  Tax  on  Commercial 
Delivery 

U nemploy ment  C ompensat  ion 
Tax 

Retail  Store  License 

Paid  to  U.  S.  Government: 

Corporation  Income  Tax 
Capital  Stock  Tax 
Stamp  Tax  on  Deeds  and 
Conveyances 

Stamp  Tax  on  Bond  and  Stock 
Issues 

Stamp  Tax  on  Steamship  Tickets 
Stamp  Tax  on  Foreign  Insurance 
Policies 

Beer  and  Wine  License 
Narcotics  (used  in  Hospital) 

U.  S.  Duties  on  Imports 
Transfer  Stocks  and  Bonds 
(Stamp  Tax) 

Undistributed  Profits  Tax 


Excess  Profits  Tax 
Old  Age  Benefits 
Unemidoyment  Compensation 
Tax 

Fur  Manufacturers’  Tax 
Tax  on  Unjust  Enrichment 
Cosmetics  Alanufacturers’  Tax 

Paid  to  U.  S.  Government 
(Indirectly)  : 

Tax  on  Long  Di.stance  ’Phone 
Calls 

Tax  on  Telegrams,  Cables  and 
Radio  Messages 
Tax  on  Safe  Deposit  Boxes 
Tax  on  Rubber  Tires  and  Tulies 
— 2)^2  cents  per  pound.* 

Tax  on  Furs — 3%* 

Tax  on  Automobiles — Parts  and 
Accessories — 2%* 

Tax  on  Radios — 5%* 

Tax  on  Mechanical  Refrigerators 
—5%* 

Tax  on  S^xjrting  Goods — \0%* 
Tax  on  F'irearms — 'Shells  and 
Cartridges — 10%  * 

Tax  on  Cameras — 10%* 

Tax  on  Chewing  Gum* 

Tax  on  Matches* 

Tax  on  Electrical  Energy — 3%* 
(up  to  September.’!,  1933,  paid 
by  consumer) 

Tax  on  Gasoline — 1  cent  a  gallon* 
Tax  on  Playing  Cards* 

Tax  on  Cigars  andTobacco* 

Tax  on  Lubricating  Oils — 4  cents 
a  gallon* 

Tax  on  Perfumes,  Cosmetics  and 
similar  articles — 10%* 

Tax  on  Tooth  Pastes  and 
Dentrifices — 5%* 

Tax  on  Toilet  Soaps  and 
Pow'ders — 5%* 

Tax  on  Club  Dues — 10%* 

Tax  on  Phonograph  Records 
— 5%* 

♦Manufacturer’s  sales  tax,  which  is 
passed  on  so  that  the  retailer  pays  it. 
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Expenses  Can  Be  Reduced 


Reports  the  Expense  Savings  Committee 
of  the  Metropolitan  Controllers 


1.  Economies  Are  Possible  in  the  Office 


f^l^OSSIHLE  economies  in  the 
oiHiration  of  an  office  cannot 
be  reduced  to  any  stereotyped 
formula  wliich  will  aj)])!)'  to  the 
office  oj^eration  in  every  organiza¬ 
tion,”  said  Richard  Mcl-aughlin, 
controllers’  staff,  Frederick  Loeser 
&  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  in  his  oix'n- 
ing  remarks.  “The  reasons  are  readi¬ 
ly  under. standable  when  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  fact  that  various 
functions  arc  not  performed  by  the 
.same  departments  in  all  offices.” 

Payroll 

In  discussing  imroll  as  that  ex- 
jien.se  which  l)cars  the  greatest  ratio 
to  total  exi^ense,  he  continued : 

“A  reduction  in  the  jiayroll  ex- 
jiense  can  lx*  arrived  at  by  either 
one  of  two  methods. 

“The  first  method  is  an  arbitrary 
wage  reduction  which  would  achieve 
the  desired  effect  in  the  simplest 
manner.  However,  this  method  is 
not  desirable  in  view  of  the  agita¬ 
tion  by  labor  that  is  so  rampant  to¬ 
day  and  also  the  Social  Security  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  lieing  legislated  by 
State  and  Federal  Governments  op- 
})ose  in  principle  such  a  plan.  The 
other  alternative  to  effect  savings 
is  to  obtain  an  economical  operation 
through  a  careful  study  of  your 
present  office  routine  with  a  view 
towards  ctuidensation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  functions  by  individual  and 
a  general  accelerating  of  operation. 
In  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this, 
.serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  as  a  substitute  for  personnel, 
and  the  fact  must  not  l)e  overlooked 
in  comparing  the  costs  between  a 
manual  operation  and  a  iiroposed 
machine  substitution,  that  unem¬ 
ployment  and  old  age  benefit  taxes 
to  be  paid  on  w’ages  will  continue 
to  mount  annually  for  the  next  ten 
years  until  an  increase  in  jiayroll 
taxes  will  have  been  reached,  ap¬ 
proximating  six  jier  cent  plus.  This 
is  without  taking  into  consideration 
additional  salary  costs  resulting 
from  the  probable  enactment  of 


minimum  wage  laws.  .Although  this 
increase  will  he  charged  to  taxes  by 
most  stores,  nevertheless  it  should 
l)e  included  in  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  office  oixration." 

Mr.  McLaughlin  said  that  since 
wages  paid  for  the  same  job  per¬ 
formed  by  different  ]x*ople  will  vary 
with  the  ability  of  the  individual, 
accurate  production  records  should 
be  kejjt  to  gauge  each  employee’s 
worth.  He  stressed  the  imj^rtance 
of  efficient  departmental  super¬ 
vision  w’ithin  an  office  in  keeping 
e.xpenses  down. 

Office  Location 

“The  location  of  an  office,”  he 
continued,  “should  be  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  store,  and  all  co-related 
departments  should  be  physically 
located  so  that  they  are  accessible 
to  one  another  thereby  eliminating 
messenger  service  or  lo.st  time 
traveling  back  and  forth.  Relative 
to  lost  time,  mention  is  made  here 
of  the  filing  of  records,  for  unless 
this  important  detail  is  maintained 
in  an  up-to-date  manner,  the  time 
lost  searching  for  records  cannot  be 
measured,  particularly  in  the  ad- 
ju.stment  division.” 

Office  Economies 

The  possibilities  of  savings  in 
communication  expense  is  very 
much  restricted  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  charges.  However,  the  speaker 
told  of  the  practice  of  stores  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  transport¬ 
ing  mail  addressed  to  Brooklyn  ad¬ 
dresses  to  that  zone  and  mailing  it 
there  for  2  cents  instead  of  3  cents, 
thus  saving  one  cent  on  each  first 
class  letter. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  touched  only 
briefly  on  the  savings  that  might  be 
effected  in  employing  professional 
.services  for  credit  and  collections 
since  Mr.  Natchez  (who.se  pajxr  is 
presented  below)  discussed  the 
problem  thoroughly. 

.‘suggesting  further  office  econo¬ 
mies.  the  speaker  said.  “This  com- 
mitee  recommends  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  that  a  study  be  made  of 


In  view  of  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  situation  and  the  tend- 
eney  of  rising  costs  to  impair 
profits  seriously,  an  Expense 
Savings  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Controllers’  As- 
sociation  of  New  York  (one 
of  the  local  groups  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress)  was 
designated  to  study  the  aven¬ 
ues  of  expense  savings  open 
today.  The  report  of  this 
Committee,  covering  certain 
phases  of  expense,  was  rend¬ 
ered  at  a  meeting  of  the  local 
controllers’  group  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  January  12. 

Since  these  reports  may  be 
of  value  to  other  members  of 
the  Association,  digests  are 
presented  herewith.  For  lack 
of  space  it  is  not  possible  to 
include  in  this  presentation 
the  interesting  discussion 
which  followed  the  delivery 
of  the  papers. 


standardizing  of  forms  for  our 
group,  and  for  the  collective  pur¬ 
chasing  of  supplies.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  could  not  lx  better  i)ut 
in  practice  than  in  the  purchasing  of 
office  supplies  where  so  many  of 
the  items  are  standardized  such  as 
pencils, -scratch  pads,  analysis  pads, 
accounts  receivable  statements, 
ledger  sheets,  tabulating  cards,  etc. 
In  addition,  some  types  of  supplies 
are  eligible  for  quantity  rebates  as 
well  as  reduced  initial  cost  that 
would  be  obtained.  All  requisitions 
for  stationery  supplies  should  Ix- 
approved  by  the  departmetit  head  in 
an  endeavor  to  maintain  this  ex¬ 
pense  at  a  minimum.” 

Mr.  McLaughlin  concluded  by 
cautioning  the  office  manager 
against  assuming  “an  attitude  of 
complacency  or  security,  and  feeling 
that  his  methods  are  not  subject  to 
improvement.” 
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2.  Lessons  on  Credit  and  Collection  Procedure 
from  the  Experience  of  Instcdlment  Stores 


In  his  paper  discussing  econo¬ 
mies  which  can  l)e  realized  in  per¬ 
forming  the  credit  and  collection 
functions,  Henjamin  Xatchez,  Con¬ 
troller.  Findlay-Straus.  Xew  York, 
prcMiited  a  detailed  account  of  the 
leading  retail  credit  hureaus  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

“Retail  stores.”  he  said,  “usually 
are  memhers  of  one  or  more  credit 
hureaus  in  their  community.  In 
Xew  York  most  of  the  stores  in  the 
metropolitan  area  are  meml)ers  of 
the  Credit  Bureau  of  (Greater  Xew 
York,  and  iK'fore  checking  a  charge 
account  or  budget  account  they  usu¬ 
ally  insist  on  getting  a  detailed  rc- 
|M)rt  from  this  bureau. 

“Let’s  review  the  procedure; 

(1  )  There  is  a  membership  fee. 

(2)  The  report  in  itself  costs  from 
$1.00  to  $l..‘iO.  depending  on 
the  time  given  for  the  re|M)rt. 
$1.00  for  a  routine  report — 
$1.50  for  a  24-hour  rei)ort. 

(3)  Trade  clearances  cost  35  cents. 

(4)  Inquiries  10  cents. 

(5)  Information  given  on  a  derog¬ 
atory  account  at  a  future  date 
35  cents. 

“P’or  clarification,  here  are  a  few 
definitions ; 

“Inquiry — a  written  or  phone 
message  to  the  Credit  Bureau,  giv¬ 
ing  the  prospective  customer’s  name 
and  address,  former  address,  hus- 
Ijand’s  or  wife’s  name,  employment 
etc.,  and  receiving  from  the  Credit 
Bureau  the  list  of  stores  where  the 
prospective  customer  has  had  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Trade  Clearance — reporting  to 
the  Credit  Bureau  as  under  In(|uiry, 
and  receiving  in  return,  not  only 
the  information  of  whether  or  not 
the  customer  has  had  accounts  else¬ 
where,' but  the  credit  history  of  such 
accounts — (1)  the  amount  of  the 
purchase;  (2)  the  terms;  (3)  the 
record  of  the  payment. 

“Detailed  Rejxjrt — all  the  inftm- 
ination  of  the  Trade  Clearance,  and 
information  from  hank  references, 
comments  ujk)!!  the  neighlK»rhfK)d 
the  customer  lives  in.  verifying  the 
employment,  and  sometimes  general 
comments  from  people  who  know 
the  customer. 

Other  Services  Available 

“There  is  another  credit  clearing 
agency  in  Manhattan  that  covers  the 
metroix)litan  area  and  jjarts  of  Xew 


Jersey,  known  as  the  Retailers 
Credit  Bureau,  affiliated  with  the 
.Associated  Furniture  Dealers.  This 
bureau  is  use<l  by  all  the  imi)ortant 
installment  stores,  finance  compan¬ 
ies,  and  most  of  the  department 
stores  for  their  budget  (w  junior 
budget  account  in  addition  to  their 
own  merchant  owned  bureau.  Some 
of  the  departitient  stores  have  prof¬ 
itably  started  using  it  on  their  charge 
accounts.  W’e  recommend  it  ;is  a 
means  for  the  reduction  of  credit 
costs. 

"'riie  Retailers  Credit  Bureau  is 
one  of  the  largest  credit  bureaus 
in  the  United  States.  They  have  rec¬ 
ords  of  approximately  three  mil¬ 
lion  individuals  who  have  made  pur¬ 
chases  either  on  installment  or 
charge  accounts.  'Ihese  three  mil¬ 
lion  records  cover  ai)proximately 
ten  million  accounts. 

“Fees:  ln(|uiry  by  mail  cents 
By  phone  11  cents 
Trade  Clearance :  18  cents  in 
addition  to  the  Inquiry 
charge 

Xo  charge  for  information  on 
derogatories. 

Xominal  memlKTship  fee. 

“'riiere  is  another  service  that 
most  in.stallment  stores  u.se,  esix'cial- 
ly  accounts  for  jtrosixctive  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  Civil  Service  jobs, 
who  are  in  business  for  themselves, 
etc.  This  is  known  as  the  Court 
Record  I’ublishing  Co.  'I'his  .service, 
for  20  cents,  will  give  you,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  incjuiry  by  either  mail  or 
l)hone,  a  complete  court  record,  if 
any,  on  your  prosjxctive  customer; 
a  record  of  any  law  suits  that  may 
have  Ixen  started ;  whether  there 
have  Ixen  any  judgments  against 
the  customer ;  garni.shees  that  may 
lx*  filed,  etc.  'I'hey  further  give  you 
the  name  of  the  person  starting  the 
law  .suit  and  the  attorney  handling 
the  case,  and  will,  for  five  years 
afterward,  notify  you  of  any  suit 
that  is  filed  against  this  prosjx*clive 
customer. 

“To  further  illustrate  our  point  of 
co.st  reduction  by  the  use  of  this 
credit  service  as  against  the  service 
most  of  the  department  stores  now 
use,  the  inff)rmation  given  by  the 
Retailers  Credit  Bureau  (lifters 
greatly  from  that  of  the  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Greater  Xew  York,  in  that 
it  is  more  detailed,  and  actually 
gives  you  the  jjayment  record. 

“Pro.spective  customer  X  has  had 


credit  exix*rience  elsew'here.  and 
the  experience  has  lx*en  gotxl — the 
paying  habits  have  been  g(x»d  to 
prompt.  There  are  no  derogatories 
on  file.  What  more  does  a  credit 
man  need  to  oix*n  up  your  average 
account?  Why  must  you  know  what 
neighlM)rho(Kl  prospective  customer 
X  lives  in ;  whether  the  apartment 
is  a  walk-up  or  an  elevator  apart¬ 
ment  ;  or  what  the  neighlK)rs  sjiy 
about  X  ? 

“Continuing  our  illustration  of 
economies  in  the  use  of  one  service 
as  against  the  other ;  the  maximum 
cost,  if  you  use  the  Retailers  Credit 
Bureau  for  your  information,  is 
2()j/j  cents  or  2^)  cents,  dei)ending 
on  the  time  e.xpediency.  I  f  you  go 
one  ste])  further  and  clear  through 
the  Court  Record  I’ublishing  Co., 
the  cost  is  46 cents  aivl  49 
cents. 

“Supi)ose  .K  has  n(Jt  had  any  other 
credit  ex]H*rience.  Your  minimum 
cost  is  8’/,  cents  or  11J4  cents,  de- 
])ending  on  whether  or  not  you  have 
used  the  mail  or  phone  method  of 
in(|uiry. 

“Long  periods  of  experience  have 
sh(jwn  that  the  Retail  Credit  Bu¬ 
reau  gives  aderpiate  information  for 
checking  on  from  50%  to  70%  of 
all  in(|uiries.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  on  reliable  authority,  that 
50%  is  very  conservative.  .S(jme  of 
our  memlxrs’  own  exjx'rience  has 
Ixen  much  Ixtter.  It  has  run  even 
higher  than  the  70%  that  they  give 
as  the  maximum. 

“To  lx*  conservative  for  this  illu.s- 
tration,  we  use  their  minimum — 
50%  .  .Assuming  you  oi)en  up  1000 
accounts  a  month,  and  that  all  in- 
(piiries  are  by  mail.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  if  you  utilized  the 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
A'ork,  your  minimum  fee  would  be 
$1000.00.  If  you  iKsed  the  Retail 
Credit  Bureau  you  would  have  an 
original  minimum  cost  of  $85.00. 
On  500  accounts  you  would  have  an 
additional  charge  of  18  cents,  or 
$90.00.  .Assuming  further,  that 
there  is  no  information  available 
for  the  other  500  inquiries,  and  that 
you  utilize  the  services  of  a  detailed 
report  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Greater  X"ew  A’ork  on  this  500  at 
$1.00  ])er  incpiiry,  the  total  cost  is 
$675.00  as  against  $1000.00. 

“Let’s  go  a  step  further.  Let  us 
assume  that  on  the  500  accounts  that 
you  obtained  a  trade  clearance  from 
the  Retail  Credit  Bureau,  you  also 
filed  an  imiuiry  with  the  Court  Rec¬ 
ord  I’ublishing  Co.  You  have  a 
total  additional  charge  of  $100.00, 
or  total  minimum  cost  of  $775.00  as 
(Conthnied  on  page  70) 
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Proposed- 

A  Scientific  Statistical  Control 
for  Installment  Accounts 

By  RICHARD  M.  MILLER 

Credit  Manager,  The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


At  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  adequate  statis¬ 
tical  control  among  retail  stores 
doing  an  installment  business  as  far 
as  the  maturity  analysis  of  their 
deferred  payment  accounts  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  so- 
called  collection  percentage  now 
widely  used  by  retail  stores  (fig¬ 
ured  on  the  basis  of  outstandings  at 
the  Ijeginning  of  the  month  and  di¬ 
vided  by  collections  during  the 
month  with  down  payments  includ¬ 
ed)  does  not  reveal  an  exact  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  outstanding  install¬ 
ment  debt,  i.e.,  the  dollar  amount  or 
I)ercentage  of  that  portion  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  accounts  receivable 
asset  which  is  tied  up  indefinitely 
and  uncollectible  for  a  given  period 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  con¬ 
tract  involved.  Practically  every 
other  type  of  business  establishment 
engaged  in  consumer  financing 
maintains  a  more  scientific  record 
showing  a  breakdown  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  as  to  maturities  and  pay¬ 
ments.  These  records  are  generally 
kept  on  a  daily,  monthly,  or  quar¬ 
terly  basis  as  the  particular  case 
may  require. 

For  example,  a  well-known  fi¬ 
nance  company  controls  its  collec¬ 
tion  operation  of  installment  pay¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

(1)  The  amount  of  installments  unpaid 
are  accumulated  and  segregated  under 
the  month  in  which  they  appear  past 
due.  Based  on  notes  receivable  out¬ 
standing,  this  Company  arrives  at  the 
percentage  that  is  under  30,  30  to  60, 
and  over  60  days  past  due. 

(A)  Example  at  September  30,  1937: 
Amount  of  receivables 
outstanding  $400,000 

Unpaid  but  due  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1937  7,000  1.75% 

Unpaid  but  due  in 
August  1937  200  .05 

Unpaid  but  due  prior 
to  August  1937  50  .01 

(2)  The  number  of  accounts  delinquent 
5  to  30  and  over  30  davs  past  due  at 
the  end  of  each  month  are  related  to 
the  total  number  of  accoimts  out¬ 
standing. 

(B)  Example  at  September  30,  1937: 


Number  of  accounts 
outstanding  1,500 

Unpaid  but  clue  bv  Sep¬ 
tember  25.  1937  158  10.5% 

Unpaid  but  clue  prior  to 
September  1937  5  .31 

I  believe  I  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  very  few  re¬ 
tailers  indeed  have  so  far  made  a 
detailed  analysis  of  outstanding  de¬ 
ferred  customers’  obligations  as  is 
now  being  done  in  the  finance  com¬ 
pany  field.  One  reason  for  the  lack 
of  this  tyjie  of  analytical  control  is 
undoubteclly  clue  to  the  fact  that  the 
volume  of  the  retailer’s  deferred 
payment  business  has  been  relatively 
small  in  comparison  to  the  total  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  on  their  books. 
The  deferred  payment  business  of 
the  retail  store,  however,  is  growing 
at  a  considerable  rate  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  relation  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  receivable  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  working  capital  requirements 
becomes  a  matter  of  more  vital  con¬ 
cern  for  tbe  financial  officer  of  the 
retail  store. 

Bad  debt  losses  and  repossessions 
in  connection  with  the  retail  de¬ 
ferred  payment  business  have  been 
relatively  small,  and  yet  practically 
all  of  the  present  day  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  account  analysis  and  statistical 
control  methods  in  the  department 
store  field  emphasize  virtually  these 
two  phases  only.  The  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  business  as  a  whole  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  profitable  because  a 
carrying  charge  is  levied  and  be¬ 
cause  l^d  debt  losses  are  relatively 
small.  But  little  or  no  considera¬ 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  past  to 
the  increased  cost  of  carrying  de¬ 
ferred  payment  accounts  on  your 
books  incurred  when  working  capi¬ 
tal  is  tied  up  for  a  long  period  in 
deferred  payment  accounts  receiva¬ 
ble.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  this 
cost  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  contracts  involved.  The 
retailer’s  profit  is  derived  from  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  on  a  reasonable, 
maintained  mark-up  and  rapid  turn¬ 


over  of  inventory.  In  order  to  l)e 
considered  a  satisfactory  oixjration 
the  accounts  receivable  should  have 
a  turnover  equal  to,  or,  if  possible, 
greater  than  the  inventory  turnover, 
and  any  lag  occasioned  by  deferred 
payment  accounts  increases  the  cost 
of  business  and  thus  is  bound  to  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reduction  of  the  net  i)rofit 
to  the  store. 

The  various  systems  now  used  for 
aging  accounts  receivable  control 
the  lag  on  regular  30-day  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  They  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  me  to  he  an  adequate  control  of 
the  cost  arising  from  merchandising 
capital  being  invested  in  deferred 
payment  accounts. 

Inadequacy  of  Collection 
Percentages 

The  Credit  Department  has  super¬ 
vision  of  the  accounts  receivable 
operation  and  thus  should  have 
available  at  all  times  a  scientific  sta¬ 
tistical  control  showing  exactly  what 
proportion  of  its  deferred  payment 
outstandings  can  be  liquidated  with¬ 
in  a  given  j^eriod  of  time.  A  main¬ 
tained  deferred  payment  collection 
percentage  oj  18%  or  20%,  zvhich 
includes  down  payments  and  collec¬ 
tions  OH  past  due  payments,  does  not 
give  the  true  picture  of  the  status 
of  the  store’s  long  term  outstand¬ 
ings.  For  instance,  a  store  might 
undertake  a  large  scale  furniture 
promotion  during  a  certain  month. 
The  down  payments  secured  from 
this  business  alone  would  undermine 
the  comparison  of  deferred  payment 
collection  results  with  that  of  any 
other  month,  or  for  that  matter,  with 
an  average  for  other  stores  in  your 
community.  To  eliminate  such  obvi¬ 
ous  shortcomings  of  the  present 
method  and  to  obtain  a  better  pic¬ 
ture,  a  different  analysis  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  collection  operation 
is  suggested  for  wider  adoption  in 
the  retail  merchandising  field  be¬ 
cause  it  will  show  accurately,  as  of  a 
given  date,  all  future  commitments 
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15 

25 
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25 
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25 

15 

25 

15 

25 

15 

25 

IS 

25 

15 

7 

11,980 

5,500 

96,003 

74,277 

43,863 

25,822 

10,945 

8,938 

4,372 

3,300 
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X  Tor  larga  volona  stores  It  Is  racovMndad  that  a  elasslfleation  ha  aada  for  aach  of  tha 


first  six  months* 

TABLE  B:  RECAPITULATION  FOR  TREASURER’S  OFFICE 


Maturity 

By  Months 

Percent 

Amount 

1-3 

34.91 

$%.003 

4-6 

27.01 

74,277 

7-9 

15.95 

43,863 

10-12 

9.39 

25,822  j 

13-15 

3.98 

10,945  I 

16-21 

3.25 

8,938  : 

22-26 

1.59 

4,372  ; 

27  and  Over 

1.20 

3,300 

Past  Due 

2.00 

5,500 

Miscellaneous 

.72 

1,980 

$275,000 

1 

TABLE  C: 

MONTHLY  RATIO  OF  COLLECTIONS  TO  OUTSTANDINGS 


'  Doicn 
'  Paxment 

Past 

Due 

Current 

Payments 
Anticipated  ] 

Total 

1/1/38  Outstanding 

5,500 

38,500 

231,000  1 

275,000 

1/31/38  Collections  5.000 

1,500 

37,125 

5,875  ; 

49,500 

Percent  15%* 

1 

27.2% 

96.4% 

2.5%  : 

18.-% 

on  (Inferred  payment  accounts  ar- 
raiijicd  according  to  maturity  dates 
of  payments  winch  involves  only  a 
simple  tabulation.  The  statistical 
control  system  we  have  just  intro¬ 
duced  in  our  store  gives  us  the  pic¬ 
ture  outlined  in  Tables  A  to  C. 

Table  “A”  shows  only  two  col¬ 
umns  for  the  1-6  months  maturity 
classifications  which  is  all  we  re¬ 
quire.  For  stores  doing  a  large  de¬ 
ferred  payment  volume,  however,  it 
might  he  desirable  that  a  si)ecial  col¬ 
umn  be  provided  for  each  of  the  six 
months.  You  will  note  that  we  have 
also  included  a  miscellaneous  col¬ 
umn  in  which  we  enter  tentatively 
all  deferred  accounts  on  our  books 
pending  definite  settlements  of  terms 
with  customers. 

(In  Table  “A"  1  think  it  would 
have  been  well  to  triple  the  amounts 
for  each  account  in  the  columns  for, 
past  due.  1  to  3.  4  to  6,  7  to  9,  10 
to  12,  13  to  15  and  to  increase  pro¬ 
portionately  the  six  months  columns. 
In  drawing  the  chart  for  purpose 
of  illustration  I  neglected  to  con¬ 
sider  the  months  included  and 
thought  of  each  classification  as  one 
numth.) 

'Fable  “B”  furnishes  the  financial 
officer  of  the  store  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  amount  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  at  given  intervals  and  also  a  re¬ 
liable  index  for  the  non-liquid  asset 
account. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
l)romiscs  to  pay  (deferred  i)aymcnt 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  time  notes — they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  constant  change)  and  for 
closer  day  to  day  supervision,  a  sec¬ 
ond  analysis  is  suggested  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  first. 

The  outstandings  in  Table  “C” 
are  determined  at  the  close  of  each 
month’s  business.  When  a  cashier 
takes  a  down  payment  she  marks  it 
as  such.  The  other  three  classifica¬ 
tions  of  payments  are  segregated  by 
the  biller  at  the  time  of  posting  and 
a  daily  total  of  each  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  control. 

Possibilities  of  Proposed  Control 

If  this  suggested  .statistical  device 
outlined  here  were  widely  adopted 
in  the  department  store  field,  stores 
would  have  an  imjiortant  and  much 
needed  control  which  would  furnish 
them  these  pertinent  facts:  (a)  the 
average  maintained  down  payment 
on  the  sales  for  the  |>eriod  (in  many 
cases  this  percentage  alone  justifies 
the  time  and  expense  of  the  report 
and  comes  as  a  revelation  to  execu¬ 
tives,  who  without  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  feel  that  they  maintain  a  good 
average  percent  of  down  payment)  ; 


♦Percent  of  total  sales  for  the  month. 

(b)  the  efficiency  of  the  Collection 
Dejiartment  for  the  month  on  past 
due  balances;  (c)  the  bad  debt  and 
repossession  probability;  (d)  the 
trend  of  the  type  of  credit  risks  be¬ 
ing  accepted  by  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment;  and  (e)  the  efficiency  of  the 
collection  follow-up  system.  But 
this  isn’t  all.  In  addition,  it  would 
furnish  such  statistical  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  Credit  Management  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  standard  denominator  for 
compiling  an  accurate  and  authorita¬ 
tive  deferred  payment  collection  in¬ 
dex  for  the  department  store  field 
which  would  enable  member  stores 
to  gauge  their  own  individual  oper¬ 
ating  results  accurately  with  that  of 
other  stores  in  their  community,  re¬ 
gion,  or  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  new  deferred  payment  collec¬ 
tion  control  would  eventually  elimi¬ 
nate  the  currently  used  “collection 
percentage’’  index  based  on  the  ratio 
of  monthly  collections  to  outstand¬ 


ings  which  is  often  influenced  by 
radically  variable  factors  that  it  has 
virtually  little  if  any  practical  value 
for  comparison  purposes.  In  view 
of  the  growing  imjxjrtance  of  install¬ 
ment  selling  and  its  influence  on  our 
national  economic  system,  we  are  to¬ 
day  not  only  interested  in  the  trend 
of  business  conditions  as  reflected  by 
monthly  deferred  payment  collec¬ 
tion  experiences  but  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  outstanding  installment 
debt  as  well. 

Reactions  to  Proposed  Plan 

The  following  are  some  reactions 
secured  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  developing  a  new  statistical 
control  for  the  deferred  payment 
collection  operation  from  several 
members  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division : 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Harvey,  Credit 
Manager  of  Gilchrist  Company, 

(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  feature  conducted  by  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


More  Comment  About  the  Carrying  Charge 


The  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
the  carrying  charge  originally 
imhlished  in  “Creditgrams"  of 
the  September  and  November  issues 
of  The  Buleetin  continues  to 
stimulate  more  interesting  comment. 

credit  executive  of  a  large  retail 
organization  furnished  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reaction  to  the  data  pre¬ 
sented  : 

“There  are  two  considerations  of 
the  subject  of  the  carrying  charge 
which  none  of  the  comments  seems 
to  bring  out  clearly  enough.  One  is 
the  fact  that  the  concern  which  does 
a  considerable  jwrtion  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  charge  account  basis  must 
adjust  their  cash  prices  to  include  in 
their  gross  jirofit  margin  a  differen¬ 
tial  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of 
charge  account  business.  When  such 
a  concern  sells  on  the  installment 
])lan.  it  is  of  course  unnecessarv  to 
again  include  this  ex|iense  in  the 
carrying  charge  for  the  individual 
installment  sale. 

“It  follows  that  the  installment 
carrying  charge  at  stores  offering 
charge  accounts  could,  and  should. 
l)e  of  a  lower  rate  than  that  made 
by  stores  which  do  not  have  charge 
accounts  but  whose  business  is  solely 
on  a  cash  or  installment  basis. 

“The  other  jxiint,  which  is  not 
generally  recognized  by  students  of 
installment  selling  and  sometimes  is 
overlooked  by  tho.se  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it.  is  that,  for  smaller  sales, 
the  credit  and  collection  costs  are 
relatively  much  higher  than  on  larg¬ 
er  sales. 

“For  example,  a  66  cent  carrying 
charge,  as  quoted  in  the  exanqile  on 
page  21  (September  IU’i.letinI 
for  a  $25.00  sale  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  average  credit 
and  collection  expense  on  sales  of 
that  amount.  Or  if  we  assume,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  some 
concern,  by  super  good  fortune  or 
efficiency,  could  cover  all  bookkeeji- 
ing,  interest,  collection  expense 
and  uncollectible  loss  in  this  figure, 
then  their  carrying  charges  on  the 
larger  sales  would  be  far  and  away 
too  high.. 


“The  point  is  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  fi.xed  expenses  in  connection 
with  ])lacing  each  account  on  the 
books  and  jjosting  each  payment, 
which  do  not  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  sale,  the  amount  of  the  payment, 
or  the  length  of  the  contract. 

■  We  have  no  fiuarrel  with  the 


inactive  of  charging  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  per  month,  but  that  per¬ 
centage  should  he  graduated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  contract  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  at  all  e(iuitable.  and  if 
we  tried  to  vary  the  percentage,  we 
believe  it  would  make  the  plan  too 
complicated  for  the  customer.” 


Employee  Charge  Accounts 


.\n  instructive  report  has  just 
been  completed  by  ( )tho  J.  Hicks. 
Manager  of  the  Store  Management 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.Ci.A..  on  the 
subject  of  “Store  Policies  tni  Em¬ 
ployee  Charge  .Accounts."  lixcerins 
from  this  report  which  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  credit  managers  are  repro¬ 
duced  here  as  follows: 

Two  schools  of  thought  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  reports  on  store  policy — 
that  which  considers  the  empk»yee 
charge  on  the  same  l^asis  as  any 
other  charge,  and  that  which  deals 
with  employee  charges  in  a  special 
manner  usually  including  specific  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  ])ayment  of  the 
account.  Adherence  to  one  or  the 
other  method  does  not  necessarily 
indicate,  however,  the  degree  of  lib¬ 
erality  involved,  since  the  employee 
treated  as  a  customer  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  account  in  full 
within  thirty  days,  whereas  the  em¬ 
ployee  who  pays  by  weekly  deduc¬ 
tions  may  he  allowed  ten  weeks  to 
clean  up  the  amount  chai’ged. 

There  is.  in  fact,  a  tendency  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  replies  of  those  who 
treat  employees  as  regular  custom¬ 
ers  to  expect  full  payment  of  the 
account  within  thirty  days.  and.  fail¬ 
ing  such  action  by  the  employee,  to 
resort  to  weekly  payroll  deductions 
and  withdrawal  of  the  charge  privi¬ 
lege.  Since  some  of  the  stores  mak¬ 
ing  payroll  deductions  allow  from 
five  to  ten  weeks  for  the  payment  of 
an  account,  their  policies  are  more 
lenient  than  those  of  the  first  group 
of  stores. 

Credit  Limits 

The  eligibility  of  an  employee  for 
a  charge  account  begins,  as  a  rule. 


after  a  month  of  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  although  this  employment  re- 
(juirement  is  occasionally  extended 
to  two,  three,  or  si.x  months.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  credit  where  the  employee 
rates  as  a  regular  customer  is  de¬ 
cided,  of  course,  on  a  personal  basis. 

The  credit  limit  on  ordinary 
charge  accounts  ranges  from  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  employee’s 
weekly  salary  to  an  amount  equal  to 
two  weeks’  income,  with  a  larger 
credit  permitted  in  some  instances 
if  the  approval  of  the  credit  office 
or  store  manager  is  obtained.  De¬ 
termination  of  the  amount  of  credit 
often  rests  on  the  employee’s  length 
of  .service,  a  limit  of  charges  equal¬ 
ling  one  week’s  .salary  being  placed 
on  individuals  with  service  of  less 
than  si.x  months  or  a  year,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  extended  to  two 
weeks’  salary  for  a  longer  jK'riod  of 
employment. 

In  some  stores  the  credit  limit 
seems  to  be  .strictly  enforced,  since 
any  excess  is  deducted  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  week’s  salary  of  the  employee, 
in  addition  to  the  required  weekly 
payment.  Several  stores  reported  a 
special  arrangement  for  major 
hoiusehold  items  which  permitted 
payment  over  an  extemled  period  of 
time — in  one  instance  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  store’s  usual  carrying 
charge  of  one-half  of  one  percent 
per  month. 

Arrangeinenls  for  Payment 

If  the  length  of  time  allowed  em¬ 
ployees  to  pay  off  charge  accounts 
is  any  criterion  of  the  store’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  employee  business,  it 
would  appear  that  a  numher  of 
(Continued  on  paije  72) 
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Y  INSTALLMENT  ^ 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

paid  out 

5  months  faster  for 

IDEAL  FURNITURE 

\  INDIANAPOLIS  / 


Oivr  4.000  installment  accounts  are  filed  here  in 
compact  Kardex  trays.  Safe-Kardex  Qibinets  pro¬ 
vide  certified  one-hour  fire  protection  at  point  of  use. 


Collection  control  improved  with  new  Kardex  installment  ledgers 

“l^ARDEX  Ledgers  keep  us  ments,  give  immediate  warning  are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

IV  up-to-the  minute  on  everv  when  anv  account  is  past-due.  «««»  nnnB 


IV  up-to-the  minute  on  every 
installment  account,”  says  Ideal 
Furniture  Company,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Indiana.  Collection  control  is 
quicker,  easier,  surer  enabling 
us  to  pay  out  our  installment  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  five  months 
faster  than  ever  before.” 

CaiOIT  STATUS  SfEN  AT  A  GLANCE 

Here’s  how  simply  the  system 
works.  V^isible  signals,  set  ac¬ 
cording  to  machine-posted  pay¬ 


ments,  give  immediate  warning 
when  any  account  is  past-due. 
The  collection  manager  spots  at  a 
glance  what  follow-up  action  has 
been  taken  and  where  individual 
treatment  is  needed. 

REFERENCE  FOUR  TIMES  FASTER 
The  handling  of  window  pay¬ 
ments,  too,  is  many  times  faster. 
A  rapid  Linedex  Index  tells  the 
number  of  the  customer’s  ledger 
card.  Finding  takes  but  very  few 
seconds,  and  “customer  waits” 


are  cut  to  a  minimum. 

CASH  PROOF  OF  KARDEX  SAVINGS 

Ideal  Furniture’s  savings  are 
typical  of  those  enjoyed  by 
Kardex  users  everywhere.  Let 
Remington  Rand  show  you  ac¬ 
tual  “case  histories”  and  explain 
how  your  store  can  have  the 
same  close  control  of  collections 
at  low  operating  cost.  Phone  to¬ 
day  for  complete  details  or  write 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Dept. 
R-22,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


Remington  Rand 
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TRAFnc  Topics 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Routing  Furs 

ms  will  be  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of 
first,  classification  of  this 
merchandise  when  included  in 
aggregated  shipments ;  second, 
restriction  of  carrier  liability 
on  shipments  of  extraordinary- 
value. 

The  Consolidated  Classifica¬ 
tion  provides  for  the  transjx)r- 
tation  by  railroads  of  furs,  fur 
coats,  and  fur  trimmed  coats 
of  the  kind  sold  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  at  double  first  class  rates. 

If  you  route  this  merchandise 
through  your  packing  com¬ 
pany  for  consolidation  and  the 
aggregated  shipment  moves  to 
your  store  in  railroad  less  car¬ 
load  service,  your  packing 
company  should  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entry  on  the  bill  of  lading 
for  this  merchandise  to  jiermit 
the  application  of  the  double 
first  class  rate  on  this  portion 
of  the  shipment.  The  balance 
of  the  shipment  consisting  of 
merchandise  rated  at  first  class 
or  lower,  is  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  the  first  class  rate.  It 
is  important  this  be  done, 
otherwise  a  store  would  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Truck  and  Freight  Forwarder 

If  you  are  using  highway  motor 
carriers  for  the  transportation  of 
aggregated  shipments,  we  suggest 
you  check  the  applicable  classifica¬ 
tion  and  tariffs  to  determine  whether 
you  need  to  segregate  this  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  case  of  railroad  trans- 
jK)rtation. 

Insofar  as  freight  forwarders 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  believe 
segregation  is  necessary  in  most  in¬ 
stances  because  while  forwarders 
use  the  railroads,  the  shipments  are 
loaded  in  so-called  “all  commodity- 
cars”  on  which  the  forwarder  pays 
a  given  freight  rate  regardless  of 
the  classification  of  the  individual 
shipments. 

Extraordinary  Value 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of 
extraordinary  value  which  is  a  very 
important  angle  if  you  are  using  a 
freight  medium — especially  if  you 


Fred  Simpson 

Superintendent  of  Transportation,  Broad¬ 
way  Department  Store,  Inr.,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  President  of  Western  Traffic 
Conference;  and  Director  of  Traffic  Croup. 


are  without  transit  insurance.  To 
what  extent  does  Rule  3  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Classification  or  ixtssibly 
a  similar  rule  in  the  various  truck 
classifications  restrict  the  movement 
of  furs  and  fur  coats  by  freight  and 
what  is  the  liability  of  tbe  carriers 
in  case  of  loss? 

Rules  3  states  that,  “the  follow¬ 
ing  proijerty  will  not  be  accepted 
for  transixjrtation”  and  then  lists 
bank  bills,  coins,  currency,  etc.,  and 
concludes  with,  “or  other  articles  of 
extraordinary  value.” 

Now  what  is  “extraordinary 
value”  in  furs  or  fur  coats?  The 
trade  may  have,  and  probably  does 
have,  an  entirely  different  opinion 
than  the  railroads.  What  may  be 
ordinary  value  to  us  may  be  extra¬ 
ordinary  value  to  them.  We  took 
this  matter  up  with  the  Official 
Classification  Committee  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  opinion : 

“With  reference  to  the  apli- 
cation  of  Rule  3  to  shipments 
of  fur  clothing,  you  are  advised 
that  that  is  a  matter  of  individ¬ 


ual  judgment.  If  a  carrier 
should  have  presented  to 
it  an  article  of  fur  cloth¬ 
ing,  for  instance  a  mink 
coat  valued  at  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars,  I 
l)elieve  the  carrier  would 
be  justified  in  refusing  to 
accept  such  article  for 
shipment  under  authority 
of  Rule  3,  such  an  article 
being  considered  in  that 
case  of  ‘extraordinary 
value.’  It  is  our  view  that 
in  establishing  the  de¬ 
scription  and  ratings  ap¬ 
plicable  to  fur  clothing, 
only  fur  articles  that  are 
of  ordinary  value  were 
contemplated.” 

Who  Is  Liable 

Note  that  they  say  it  is  a 
matter  of  “individual  opinion.” 
Some  freight  carrier  might 
take  the  position  that  coats 
costing  much  less  than  a  mink 
coat  were  of  extraordinary 
value.  W’hile  it  may  he  argued 
that  the  carriers  should,  under 
Rule  3,  question  the  value  of 
fur  shipments  tendered  for 
transportation  and  refuse  those  of 
extraordinary  value,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  loss  l)e  fully  liable,  on  the  other 
hand  shippers  and  receivers  are 
charged  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  if  in  the  eyes  of  a  court 
the  shipment  was  of  extraordinary 
value,  the  consignee  may  be  held  at 
fault  for  routing  by  freight  and  the 
carrier  cleared  of  responsibility. 
(We  are  informed  this  question  will 
soon  come  up  in  court  action  in  a 
case  where  a  freight  carrier  lost  a 
$25,000  shipment  of  furs.)  Cer¬ 
tainly.  in  a  situation  where  a  store 
routed  by  freight  and  a  shipper — 
through  error — failed  to  give  the 
full  description  as  “fur  coats”  but 
merely  specified  “coats”  on  the  bill 
of  lading  and  the  carrier  had  no  in¬ 
timation  that  the  shipment  consisted 
of  fur  coats  and  therefore  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  determining  whether  they 
were  of  extraordinary  value,  the 
carrier  would  be  absolved  from  lia¬ 
bility  and  the  shipper  and  consignee 
would  have  to  tear  the  loss. 

All  this  by  way  of  suggesting  you 
re-examine  your  methods  of  trans- 
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Railroads'  Petition  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  15% 
Increase  in  all  their  Rates 
and  Charges 

After  careful  consideration  of  the 
j)ertinent  facts  involved  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Transportation  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  TraflBe  Group  adopted  the 
following  position  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  hearing  which 
commenced  on  January  17th  in  Wash¬ 
ington: 

1:  That  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  does  mtt  op¬ 
pose  an  increase  in  freight  rates, 
providing  the  railroads  prove  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  their  need  for  immediate 
additional  revenues. 

2:  That  any  increase  be  in  the  form 
of  emergeiiey  charges,  carrying  an 
expiration  date. 


porting  furs,  fur  coats  and  fur 
triinined  garments  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  classified 
properly  on  the  bill  of  lading 
and  to  exclude  from  freight 
movement,  that  portion  of  the 
merchandise  which  you  con¬ 
sider  to  be  of  extraordinary 
value. 

Customer  Injuries 

Memlx^rs  have  complained 
alxmt  the  practice  of  bathing 
suit  manufacturers  using  sharp 
IKiinted  pin  tickets  to  denote 
size,  resulting  in  customer  in¬ 
juries  when  trying  on  bathing 
suits  before  jnirchasing. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Stone,  Receiving  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Boston  Store  of 
Chicago,  w’e  brought  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  attention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Knitted  Outerwear  As¬ 
sociation  and  they  have  prom¬ 
ised  their  full  and  immediate 
cooi)eration  in  pointing  out  to 
their  members  the  undesira¬ 
bility  of  using  such  tickets. 

'I'his  will  clima.x  the  efforts  of 
those  members  who  have  been 
working  with  their  manufac¬ 
turers  to  eliminate  these  tickets  and 
should  bring  the  desired  results. 

Repeated  Damages 

The  following  letter  from  John 
Maliar,  Receiving  Manager  of  B. 
Peck  &  Company  of  Lewiston, 
Maine,  to  one  of  their  lamp  manu¬ 
facturers,  indicates  the  interest  some 
member.s  are  taking  in  the  Traffic 
Group’s  campaign  to  reduce  dama¬ 
ges  to  merchandise  in  transit  due  to 
faulty  packing; 

“We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to"  the  fact  that  upon 
checking  the  shipment  of  lamps 
which  you  billed  us  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20th,  we  found  1 1  reflectors 
broken  and  also  one  arm  and 
socket. 

“You  see.  with  these  parts 
broken  it  renders  the  lamps  un¬ 
fit  for  sale  and  we  are  losing 
valuable  sales  waiting  for  new 
parts. 

“Would  you  please  send  us 
7  reflectors  for  style  1171  lamp 
and  4  for  style  1074  lamp  and 
also  arm  and  socket  for  style 
1171  lamp. 

“Would  you  please  caution 
your  shipping  department  to  use 
better  methods  of  packing  to  in¬ 
sure  safe  delivery.  We  have  had 
like  shipments  from  other  manu¬ 
facturers  with  no  breakage. 
Why  can't  we  have  the  same 
thing  from  your  company?" 


At  our  request,  the  .Association 
of  American  Railroads  sent  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  its  Freight  Container 
Bureau  into  this  manufacturer’s 
plant  to  point  out  wherein  the  pack¬ 
ing  was  faulty  and  to  recommend 
the  proper  method  of  packing  this 
merchandise  for  the  future. 

When  you  have  in.stances  of  re¬ 
peated  damages  on  the  shipments  of 
a  given  manufacturer,  why  not  in 
addition  to  writing  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  let  us  know  about  it?  Why  not 
send  us  right  now,  at  least  one  name 
of  a  manufacturer  whose  shipments 
repeatedly  arrive  in  damaged  con¬ 
dition?  The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  packing  expert  into  these  manu¬ 
facturers’  plants  to  determine 
whether  the  packing  is  faulty  and 
if  so,  recommend  proper  packing. 
The  request  w'ill  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Traffic  Group — store 
names  will  not  be  used.  Help  the 
manufacturer  get  his  product  to 
you  in  saleable  condition. 

Re-marker 

To  permit  the  use  of  re-markers 
on  pin  tickets,  some  members  have 
merged  lines,  and  in  some  instances 
eliminated  information  to  gain  a 
necessary  blank  line  alx)ve  the  ])rice 
which  is  on  the  bottom  line,  for  e.x- 
ample :  on  a  four  line  pin  ticket,  the 
marking  information  e.xcept  price,  is 
consolidated  on  the  first  two  lines ; 


the  third  line  is  left  blank  and 
the  fourth  line  carries  the  price. 
This  permits  the  use  of  the 
third  line  for  the  new  price, 
either  markup  or  markdown. 

We  would  like  to  have  some 
specific  information  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  remarkers  are 
used  on  pin  tickets,  both  regu¬ 
lar  and  unit  control,  and  with 
what  success.  Please  let  us 
know  what  you  are  doing.  A 
summary  of  the  infonnation 
received  will  be  sent  you  when 
completed. 

Paper  Versus  Burlap 
Wrapping  of  Rugs 

This  is  a  summary  of  a 
limited  survey  made  among 
memlx-rs  to  determine  whether 
paper  or  burlap  wrapping  of 
rugs  is  preferable  in  prevent¬ 
ing  damage  to  this  merchan¬ 
dise  while  in  transit : 

Fact  No.  1  :  The  majority 
of  rugs  received  by  memlx;rs 
are  paper  wrapped. 

Fact  No.  2:  Two-thirds  of 
of  our  members  were  of  the 
oi)inion  that  paper  wrapping 
was  preferable  to  burlap,  in  prevent¬ 
ing  damage  while  in  transit.  The 
other  third  expressed  the  opinion 
that  one  was  as  good  as  the  other. 

Some  Comments: 

“Burlap  is  loose  and  tends  to 
catch  nails.” 

“Rug  is  not  held  as  firmly  as  in 
paper.” 

“Rug  is  not  kept  as  clean  as  in 
jiaper.” 

“Paper  affords  greater  protection, 
especially  on  rainy  days.  Also, 
grease  and  oil  not  absorbed  so  free- 
ly.” 

Of  the  members  expressing  pref¬ 
erence  for  paper,  practically  all  of 
them  em])hasized  the  importance  of 
manufacturers  using  heavy  rein¬ 
forced  paper. 

Fact  No.  3 :  The  preponderance 
of  damages  occurred  through  rub¬ 
bing  or  snagging.  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance,  was  damages  caused  through 
the  u.se  of  bale  hooks  on  the  part  of 
carrier  employees.  Members  stated 
this  type  of  damage  occurred  only  on 
burlap  wrapped  rugs.  Next  in  im¬ 
portance  was  soilage  and  then  the 
telescoping  of  ends. 

Fact  No.  4:  Memlx*rs  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  to  offer  for  the 
improved  preparation  of  rugs  for 
shipment : 

1 :  “Roll  rugs  very  tightly  in  70 
pound  or  heavier  kVaft.  providing 
two  thicknesses  outside  rug.  Tape 
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Traffic  Department  Layout,  Madigan  Bros. 


lengthwise  seam  with  3"  60  pound  3 :  “Roll  rugs  tightly  and  see  that 
or  heavier  kraft  tape  (or  cloth  ends  are  even  before  wrapping.  Al- 
tape).  Fold  ends  of  paper  squarely  so  protect  ends  with  extra  wrap- 
across  ends  of  rugs  to  prevent  tele-  ping.” 

scoping.  Tape  arouiKl  end  and  tape  4 ;  “Qn  large  rolls  of  carpeting 
across  folds  in  two  directions,  (three  which  are  heavy  and  clumsy  to  han- 
directions,  if  large  heavy  rug).  suggest  rope  handles  on  ends  .so 

2:  “Use  a  heavy  tarred  paper.  It  that  freight  handles  can  lift  instead 
is  nearly  waterproof  and  oil  stains  of  dragging  hales  which  are  burlap 
do  not  penetrate  easily.  Seal  with  ])acked.” 

cloth  tape.”  This  summary  will  he  made  avail- 


Expenses  Can  Be  Reduced 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

against  $1000.00.  If  you  filed  the  cedure  is  to  incorporate  a  trade 
whole  $1000.00  with  the  Court  Rec-  name  for  the  merchant's  own  use, 
ord  Publishing  Co.,  your  maximum  and  all  inquiries  go  out  under  this 
cost  is  still  $875.00  against  $1000.00.  trade  name  directly  to  the  refer- 
“Constant  use  of  these  services  ences,  former  accounts,  employers, 
automatically  suggests  further  eco-  etc. 

nomies,  and  savings  can  easily  im-  “\"erification  of  a  home  address 

prove  in  excess  of  those  in  our  illus-  is  extremely  easy  and  is  usually  done 

tration.  under  the  store’s  own  name,  by 

“There  is,  of  course,  the  cheap-  sending  a  letter  to  prospective  cus- 
est  credit  method  of  all — that  of  di-  tomer  X  to  come  in  for  his  or  her 
rect  contact  by  the  store  itself  with-  merchandise. 

out  the  use  of  any  bureau.  This  “For  rapid  checking  and  quick 
method  is  sometimes  an  auxiliary  delivery,  self  verification  is  done  by 

in  ]iart,  at  least,  to  any  of  the  other  telephone,  and  good  use  is  made  of 

methods  descrilied,  and  sometimes  the  telephone  reverse  street  direc- 
used  as  the  sole  agency  to  arrive  tories.  Home  address  verification 
at  the  basis  of  credit  checking.  Very  by  identification — the  prospective 
few  merchants  who  use  this  meth-  customer  has  in  his  or  her  posses- 
od  of  direct  contact  do  so  under  sion  a  letter,  operator’s  license,  elec- 
their  own  name.  The  usual  pro-  trie  or  phone  bill.  etc. 


able  to  the  As.sociation  of  .American 
Railroads  and  trade  associations  for 
rug  and  carpet  manufacturers. 

If  you  are  of  the  opinion  that 
paper  is  preferable  to  burlap  and 
you  are  exj^eriencing  damages  on 
burlap  wrapped  shipments,  you  will 
no  doubt  want  to  suggest  to  manu¬ 
facturers  that  they  use  paper. 

Model  Layout 

While  in  Chicago,  we  were  very 
much  impressed  with  the  receiving, 
marking  and  reserve  stockkeeping 
layout  of  Madigan  Brothers,  a  store 
having  an  annual  sales  volume  of 
ap])roximately  one  million  dollars. 
For  stores  of  this  size,  the  layout 
illustrated  by  this  sketch  could  well 
serve  as  a  model.  Specifications  of 
shelving  brackets  for  the  stockrooms 
are  T  2"  high — 42"  wide  and  30" 
deep,  each  rack  Ix'ing  five  shelves 
and  a  base.  The  hack  is  enclosed  by 
means  of  '4”  mesh  hardware  cloth 
and  is  reinforced  by  means  of  close 
braces  and  optional  angles. 


“Bank  information  is  best  0’)- 
tained  by  a  call  through  your  hank 
— a  service  that  hanks  are  hecoming 
more  and  more  aware  of.  and  are 
willing  to  give — .some  even  making 
a  small  charge  for  the  work  entailed. 

“Economies  can  he  made  in  credit 
checking  hy  ])ro])er  history  taking. 

“A  credit  manager  always  has 
three  things  in  mind—(l)  can  the 
customer  pay?  (2)  will  the  cu.s- 
tomer  ])ay?  (3)  what  am  I  going  to 
do  if  the  customer  does  not  pay? 
Properly  trained  history  takers  get 
the  answers  to  these  questions  much 
more  easily,  cheajily  and  efficiently." 

Payment  Intervals 

Mr.  Natchez  advocates  weekly 
rather  than  monthly  payments  be¬ 
cause.  he  said,  “They  increase  busi¬ 
ness  and  reduce  collection  costs.” 
According  to  the  speaker,  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  intention  to  jiay  becomes 
apparent  in  a  few’  weeks  rather  than 
months  under  the  w’eekly  plan,  thus 
enabling  quicker  concentration  of 
collection  efforts  on  deliiKpient  ac¬ 
counts.  The  speaker  continued  hy 
saying,  “Actual  .statistics  show’  that 
this  repetitious  contact  with  the 
customer  means  increased  volume 
far  offsetting  additional  clerical  cost 
of  handling  multiple  ])ayments.  For 
this  reason  some  of  us  have  actually 
advocated  the  cutting  down  of  the 
charge  account  term  from  a  monthly 
payment  to  that  of  a  semi-monthly 
one.” 
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Mr.  Natchez  pointed  out  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  long  checking  period  hy 
saving.  "Departnient  stores  general¬ 
ly  ask  from  three  days  to  a  week 
in  order  to  check  the  opening  of  a 
cliarge  account  or  a  budget  account. 
Exi)erience  has  proven  to  the  aver¬ 
age  credit  store,  especially  those 
handling  small  g(X)ds.  that  this  lajjse 
between  the  selection  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  clearing  of  the 
credit  and  the  releasing  of  the  mer- 
chandi.se,  means  a  definite  loss  of 
business,  due  to  the  customer’s  (1) 
changing  his  mind;  (2)  shopping 
elsewliere;  (3)  getting  delivery  im¬ 
mediately  elsewhere;  (4)  competi¬ 
tive  sales,  etc. 

“Some  installment  stores’  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  they  lose  from  5% 
to  15%  of  all  their  sales  during  a 
drawn  out  checking  i)eriod.  The 
same  thing,  to  a  lesser  degree,  must 
liold  true  in  departnient  stores.  This 
loss  of  business,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
bolds  for  hulk  goods,  .such  as  furni¬ 
ture.  refrigerators,  stoves,  etc.” 

Collection  Savings 

In  his  discussion  of  miscellaneous 
economies,  the  speaker  stressed  the 
efficiency  of  a  routinization  of  col¬ 
lection  work,  i.e.,  employing  one 
person  to  handle  one  particular  stage 
of  collections  for  all  accounts  rather 
than  assigning  several  accounts  to 
one  ])erson  and  having  him  jierform 
every  task  in  connection  with  those 
accounts. 

He  continued  by  saying,  “Outside 
collectors  are  most  economical  on  a 
straight  commission  basis. 

“The  postal  laws  enable  further 
savings.  Credit  stores  have  long  ago 
learned  that  for  their  collection  let¬ 
ters  they  can  .utilize  1  cent  or  1  ^ 
cent  jxtstage  rates  in.stead  of  the  3 
cent  postage  rate.  All  your  collec¬ 
tion  forms  can  he  mailed  for  1  cent 
or  cent  providing  they  do  not 
have  any  typed  or  written  fill-ins. 

“Multigraphed  letters  —  over  a 
typewriter  ribbon — with  a  "Dear 
Friend”  salutation,  and  a  signature 
with  a  diflFerent  colored  ink  other 
than  is  used  in  the  body  of  the  form 
letter,  makes  a  passable  letter  that 
far  exceeds  the  effectiveness  of 
printed  forms.  .\11  such  forms  can 
l)e  mailed,  if  you  have  200  in  any 
one  locality,  for  1  cent  or  for 
cent  irrespective  of  the  quantity 
providing  you  use  either  the  open 
end  or  an  open  seatu  envelope.  These 
mailings  come  under  Section  562  of 
the  Postal  Guide. 

“Dunning  by  telephone  is  more 
effective  and  definitely  much  cheap¬ 
er  than  special  letters  written  by 


correspondents.” 

The  speaker  concluded  hy  sug¬ 
gesting  “that  it  might  he  well  worth 
while  for  the  dej)artment  store  credit 
and  collection  manager  to  spend  a 
little  time  .scrutinizing  the  methods 


of  some  of  the  larger,  more  success¬ 
ful  installment  stores.  Remember 
that  the  problems  that  department 
stores  are  just  beginning  to  face 
have  long  ago  confronted  the  aver¬ 
age  installment  merchant.” 


The  Control  of  Selling  Scdaries 


Stressing  the  timeliness  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  question  of  savings 
in  connection  with  selling  .salaries, 
Milton  M.  Fritch,  Controller’s  Staff, 
(umbel  Brothers,  New  York,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  current  activities  of  outside 
organizations,  the  prospect  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  wage  and  hour  regula¬ 
tions,  and  the  trend  towards  a  lower 
average  sale.  Stores  which  accept 
these  conditions  as  a  challenge  to 
do  a  I)etter  job  of  controlling  selling 
e.xi)en.ses  rather  than  to  accept  an 
increased  selling  cost  as  unavoidable 
have  several  avenues  open  to  them. 
The  day  of  reduced  wages  coupled 
with  increased  working  hours  in 
order  to  reduce  costs,  is  past,  the 
sj)eaker  .said.  Pre.sent  day  retailing 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the 
payment  of  fair  wages  for  fair  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

“The  curtailment  of  selling  ex¬ 
pense,  nevertheless,”  said  Mr. 
Fritch.  “is  made  possible  through 
other  means,  some  of  w’hich  are;  1. 
.Selection  of  Personnel;  2.  Training 
of  Personnel ;  3.  Supervision  of 
Personnel ;  4.  Method  of  Com]x*nsa- 
tion  ;  5.  Fdimination  of  Non-Produc¬ 
tive  Time ;  6.  Barometer  of  .Selling 
F3xj)ense.” 

Seleetioii  of  Personnel 

The  si)eaker  said  that  a  wise  se¬ 
lection  of  salesclerks  who  were  alert, 
efficient,  and  interested  would  result 
nf)t  only  in  increased  sales  hut  also 
in  more  satisfied  customers.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  such  wise  selection 
rests  with  the  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  should  have  at  its  head 
a  Personnel  Director  “who  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  human  nature”  and  who 
through  “experience  and  ability  can 
make  or  direct  the  prf)]H*r  choice  of 
personnel.”  This  executive  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  job  to  be  filled, 
the  problems  facing  each  depart¬ 
ment.  and  the  problems  facing  other 
stores  in  similar  lines  of  business  in 
order  to  select  the  proper  personnel 
for  the  vacancies  that  exist.  It  is 
just  as  important  for  the  Personnel 
Director  to  know  the  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  from  which  to  select  the  proper 
type  of  personnel  as  it  is  for  the 
buyer  to  know  the  commodity  mar¬ 
ket. 


Training 

The  problem  of  training  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  clerk  who  is  com¬ 
pletely  trained  in  merchandise  as 
well  as  system  lo.ses  no  unnecessary 
time  in  making  and  completing  sales. 
“Training  should  not  stop  with  the 
initial  training  given  at  the  time  of 
employment  but  should  Ik*  continu¬ 
ous.”  Subse(|uent  training  should  be 
offered  in  the  employee’s  spare  time, 
to  broaden  his  knowledge  of  the 
.store,  thus  not  only  yielding  a  more 
efficient  and  economic  selling  ojiera- 
tion,  but  serving  also  as  a  “stimulant 
and  training  ])eriod  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement.” 

Supervision 

Flfficient  supervision  of  person¬ 
nel  to  prevent  laxity  in  observance 
of  store  hours  and  routine  require¬ 
ments  will  avoid  much  lost  time 
thus  tending  to  decrease  expenses. 
The  “indifferent  attitude”  assumed 
by  many  salespeople  is  another  ex¬ 
pense  builder  and  must  be  “weeded 
out”  by  efficient  supervision.  The 
jiroper  supervision  of  stock  to  result 
in  a  well  “laid  out”  and  complete 
as.sortment  results  in  more  satisfied 
cirstomers,  more  sales  and  lowered 
selling  costs. 

Methods  of  Compensation 

“The  methods  of  compensation 
for  sales  clerks  vary  with  the  type 
of  store  and  type  of  merchandise 
.sold  in  the  respective  departments.” 
Mr.  Fritch  said.  “Some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  most  commonly  used  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

.\.  Straight  salary. 

B.  Salary,  plus  small  commi.ssions 
on  all  sales. 

C.  Straight  salary,  plus  a  commis¬ 
sion  cm  a  graduated  scale. 

D.  Minimum  .salary.  ]ilus  commis¬ 
sions. 

E.  Straight  commissions,  with  or 
without  a  drawing  account. 

F.  Weekly  or  monthly  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement. 

G.  Extras,  such  as  P.M.’s,  spiffs, 
etc. 

H.  Other  methods,  suitable  to  the 
particular  store  or  merchandise. 

“The  method  of  compensation 
alone  is  not  the  most  important  fac- 
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tor  in  the  control  of  selling  expense. 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
basis  of  computation  and  the  base 
figures  used.  All  are  imjxtrtant  fac¬ 
tors  in  controlling  selling  expense 
and  maintaining  a  satisfied  person¬ 
nel.” 

Eliminating  Non-Productive  Time 

In  discussing  the  importance  of 
eliminating  non-productive  time  the 
speaker  said :  “A  good  deal  of  selling 
costs  in  any  store  consists  of  lost 
selling  time,  that  is,  time  spent  idly 
by  the  salesperson  in  waiting  to  serve 
the  next  customer  or  performing 
tasks  other  than  those  of  direct  sell¬ 
ing  functions,  such  as  stock  work, 
ordering,  unit  control,  etc.  Tlie  ad¬ 
visability  of  sales  clerks  performing 
these  extra  duties,  as  compared  to 
the  hiring  of  additional  people  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  type  of  the 
store  and  the  nature  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold.  In  this  connection, 
a  highly  promotional  store  has  a 
more  serious  problem  in  providing 
sufficient  help  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  during  sales  periods  and  at 
the  same  time,  eliminating  idle  time 
during  normal  periods.” 

The  suggestion  offered  to  solve 
this  problem  included  the  use  of 
contingent  help  which  has  l>een 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory,  the 
use  of  the  flying  squad  (a  group  of 
specially  trained  individuals  capable 
of  selling  in  any  number  of  depart¬ 
ments),  inter-department  selling  (a 
plan  whereby  salespeople  sell  in  al¬ 
lied  or  adjoining  departments),  the 
use  of  non-selling  help,  trained  to 
assist  as  salespeople  during  peak 
periods. 

Barometer  of  Selling  Expense 

The  maintenance  of  records  and 
comparisons  of  payrolls  in  dollars 
and  percentages  were  spoken  of  as 
a  very  effective  tool  in  the  control 
of  selling  expense.  These  figures 
should  be  in  the  form  of  budgets 
and  forecasts  prepared  for  each  de¬ 
partment  separately  and  for  each 
salesperson  individually  and  must  be 
reviewed  periodically. 

“For  an  effective  selling  ex¬ 
pense,”  Mr.  Fritch  said,  “a  system 
of  requisitions  for  selling  help 
should  be  maintained.  These  requi¬ 
sitions  as  well  as  budget  and  payroll 
comparisons  should  not  be  under 
the  control  of  the  buyer  or  section 
manager  but  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  an  Expense  Control¬ 
ler  or  some  other  delegated  execu¬ 
tive. 

“A  practical  barometer  of  such 
operations  in  regard  to  selling  costs 
is  the  annual  ‘Departmental  Mer¬ 


chandising  and  Operating  Results’ 
issued  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.” 

Salary  and  job  reviews  were 
pointed  to  as  a  most  effective  means 
of  insuring  an  efficient  organization. 


The  speaker  concluded  by  saying 
that  the  reduction  of  selling  ex¬ 
penses  should  never  be  made  at  the 
sacrifice  of  sales  and  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  or  a  satisfied  selling  organ¬ 
ization. 


Because  of  space  limitations  it  is  impossible  to  include  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  another  address  given  at  this  forum  by  Martin  Schwartz  on  the 
reduction  of  delivery  expense.  This  will  appear  in  the  next  issue. 


Creditgrams 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


stores  are  not  overly  anxious  to  en¬ 
courage  this  type  of  business.  It  is 
true  that  any  estimate  of  store  poli¬ 
cy  in  this  matter  must  be  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  credit  limit  involved, 
since  payment  in  full  within  thirty 
days  is  more  reasonable  where  one 
week’s  salary  is  concerned  than 
when  applied  to  an  amount  equal¬ 
ling  two  weeks’  salary.  However,  a 
few’  concrete  examples  of  store  de¬ 
ductions  from  the  wages  of  a  $20- 
a-week  employee  who  makes  a  $20 
purchase  will  illustrate  this  point. 

Store  A.  Deductions  of  $4.00 
weekly. 

Store  B.  Rills  payable  in  full 
every  two  w'eeks,  unless  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  is  made  with 
Credit  Office. 

Store  C.  Full  payment  within 
calendar  month  following 
purchase,  otherwise  deducted 
from  salary  and  charge  ac¬ 
count  closed. 

Store  D.  Deductions  of  $5.00 
weekly,  unless  some  other 
arrangement  is  specifically 
agreed  upon. 

Store  E.  Payments  may  be 
spread  over  four  weeks. 

This  presents,  of  cour.se,  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  Employee  busi¬ 
ness  is  encouraged  in  some  stores  by 
credit  terms  providing  for  weekly 
deductions  extending  over  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  weeks.  Other  stores 
indicated  that  the  amount  of  the 
weekly  deductions  was  based  on  an 
agreement  w’ith  the  employee. 

Opinion  regarding  the  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  having  written  authorization 
from  the  employee  for  payroll  de¬ 
ductions  varied,  with  a  slight  ma¬ 
jority  in  favor  of  having  a  written 
statement.  Several  smaller  stores 
expressed  the  belief  that  while  this 
authorization  was  not  necessary  in 
their  own  organizations,  it  might  be 
desirable  in  larger  stores.  In  some 
cases  state  law  made  such  action 
necessary. 

A  w’ritten  agreement  was  consid¬ 


ered  by  some  of  the  stores  to  be 
essential  for  the  purpose  of  avoid¬ 
ing  misunderstanding  and  embar¬ 
rassment  at  the  time  of  termination 
of  employment,  and  therefore  has 
been  incorporated  in  their  charge 
account  applications  for  this  reason. 
The  opposite  point  of  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  store  which  pointed 
out  that  this  was  merely  a  formality, 
and  that  any  controversy  in  regard 
to  payroll  deductions  ought  to  be 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  a 
personal  interview. 

The  payroll  deductions  slip  in¬ 
serted  in  the  employee’s  envelope  to 
explain  deductions  consisted,  in  a 
medium-sized  store,  of  a  small 
mimeographed  square  listing  the 
employee’s  number,  the  date,  four 
specific  items — including  employee's 
charge.  Community  Chest,  Insur¬ 
ance,  and  “I.E.F.” — and  a  blank 
line  for  other  items,  with  lines  for 
writing  in  the  individual  amounts 
and  the  total  deductions. 

From  the  angle  of  promoting  em¬ 
ployee  business,  store  regulations  in 
a  number  of  instances,  particularly 
in  regard  to  terms  of  payment,  ap¬ 
pear  somewhat  unfavorable.  Wheth¬ 
er  this  is  the  result  of  policies  which 
date  back  for  some  years  and  there¬ 
fore  are  less  liberal  now  than  in 
their  original  intent,  or  whether  the 
credit  office  rather  than  the  store 
management  determines  store  policy 
in  regard  to  employee  charge  ac¬ 
counts,  it  would  seem  that  stores 
which  honestly  aim  to  make  custom¬ 
ers  of  their  employees  would  do  well 
to  review  the  conditions  under  which 
employee  credit  is  extended.  The 
store  which  allows  fairly  liberal 
credit  terms  permitting  weekly  de¬ 
ductions  to  be  kept  at  a  reasonable 
amount  is  obviously  offering  a  real 
inducement  to  its  employees  to  shop 
in  their  own  organization. 

*  ♦  * 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  will 
be  made  available  to  members  of 
the  Credit  Management  Division  as 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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Vendor  Relations 

By  W.  L.  WALKER,  Manager,  Vendor  Relations  Bureau 


THK  \’oii(lur  Ri'latitnis  Ouninit- 
teo  has  hccii  jjarticularly  active 
recditly.  due  in  part  to  tlie  re¬ 
cent  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  establishing  rules  for 
the  Kayou  Industry  and  its  projmsed 
rules  for  other  industries.  While 
retailers,  in  general,  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  the  rules  as  proposed, 
there  have  been  very  pronounced 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  many  manufacturers  and  their  re- 
s]K*ctive  organizations.  In  view  of 
the  importance  to  retailers  of  any 
action  that  might  he  taken  by  inann- 
facturers  in  connection  with  these 
matters  and  probable  changes  in 
established  practices  which  they  have 
l)een  inclined  to  make,  the  \Tndor 
Relations  Committee  has  had  a  nnm- 
l)er  of  conferences  with  rejiresenta- 
tives  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
an  effort  to  establish  mutual  co- 
o|x“ration  toward  a  united  plan  to 
work  out  practical  methods  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
Recent  meetings  of  particular  im- 
IM)rtance  have  been  held  with  the 
National  .Association  of  Shirt  and 
Pajama  Manufacturers.  Men’s 
Neckwear  Manufacturers.  Under¬ 
wear  Institute.  National  .Association 
of  Hosiery  Manufacturers,  and 
W(K)len  Manufacturers  Association. 

In  regard  to  fiber  identification 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  Rayon 
Industry,  about,  which  members 
have  been  informed  ])reviously 
through  The  lifiXETix,  we  are 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  follow- 
ing  groiqjs  of  manufacturers  have 
agreed  to  label  all  merchandise  con¬ 
taining  im|K)rtant  proportions  of 
rayon : 

Underwear  Institute 
National  .Association  of  Shirt 
&  Pajama  Manufacturers 
Men’s  Neckwear  Manufacturers 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Association 
National  .Authority  for  the 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
National  Hosiery  Manufacturers’ 
Association 

Most  of  these  manufacturers’  as¬ 
sociations  have  filed  their  intentions 
to  label  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  announcements  made 
by  them ; 


"The  - - -  is  pleased  to 

announce  that  after  conferring 
with  the  .Associate  Council  of 
the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  Association,  it  will  label 
its  merchandi.se  jmrsuant  to  the 
regulations  for  tlie  rayon  indus¬ 
try  as  ai)proved  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  s])eedily 
as  |M>ssible. 

"The  respective  grou])s  con¬ 
sidered  the  various  regulations. 
])roblems.  and  exceptions  in¬ 
volved  111  this  question  and 
agreed  to  jirepare  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  jirocedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  industry  to  submit 
to  the  FTC  for  its  consideration 
atid  ajqiroval.  Included  in  the 
memorandum  will  also  be  the 
questions  of  exemptions  for 
pre.sent  inventories  and  the  non¬ 
necessity  for  labelitig  where  the 
use  of  rayon  is  only  incidental 
to  the  garment  it.sedf  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  trimmings,  linings,  or¬ 
namentations,  etc.’’ 

.A  meeting  was  held  with  the 
United  Infants’  and  Children’s 
Wear  .Association  on  January  .“i. 
The  manufacturers  belonging  to 
this  association  have  lieen  very  re¬ 
luctant  to  make  an  agreement  to 
lalK‘1  tnerchandise.  .At  this  meeting. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  A'ice-President  of 
Kauftnann  Department  Stores;  Ir¬ 
ving  C.  Fox.coimsel  for  the  NRD(LA 
and  Lew  Hahn,  Ceneral  Manager  of 
the  NRDG.A  e.xplained  the  position 
in  which  the  retailer  finds  himself 
when  consumers  demand  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  fiber  content  of 
fabrics.  They  stated  that  only 
through  labeling  of  garments  would 
the  information  lie  available  in  a 
practical  manner  to  carry  on  through 
all  distribution  functions  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  commenting  iqion  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  LTderal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Fo.x  pointed  to  a  clause 
from  the  ])aragraph  relating  to  re¬ 
turned  goods  in  Group  One  rules 
announced  by  the  Commission  for 
the  Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry,  as  follows : 

“Provided,  however,  nothing 
in  any  of  the  rules  herein  shall 
jirohibit  or  lie  used  to  jirevent 


the  return  of  merchandi.se  by 
purchaser,  for  credit  or  refund 
of  purchase  price,  when  and 
because  such  merchandise  has 
not  been  projierly  labeled  by  the 
seller  as  to  fiber  content  .  . 

It  was  explained  that  there  should 
now  be  uo  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  alike 
that  the  Commission  e.xjiects  that 
merchandise  will  be  labeled  as  to 
Idler  content  from  the  first  manu¬ 
facturer  of  yarns  or  fabrics  down 
through  every  manufacturing  and 
distribution  function  to  the  consum¬ 
er.  The  ( ffiicers  of  the  United  In¬ 
fants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Associa¬ 
tion  agreed  to  take  the  matter  uj) 
with  their  group  and  will  advise  us 
later. 

Fiber  Identification  for  Woolen 
Goods 

.At  the  jiresent  time  the  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission  has  under  con¬ 
sideration  jiroposed  Fair  Trade 
Practice  Rules  for  the  W’oolen  In¬ 
dustry.  Included  in  these  proposals 
are  rules  governing  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion  for  wixilen  goods.  .A  meeting 
was  arranged  by  the  VTuidor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  with  representa¬ 
tive  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods 
to  discuss  the  Commission’s  pro- 
jiosed  rules.  Mr.  Wolf  and  Mr.  Fox 
explained  that  there  had  iK'en  con¬ 
siderable  controversy  concerning 
tbe  prcqKised  legislation  in  Congress 
governing  certain  jiractices  in  the 
WiMilen  Imlustry — but  it  appeared 
that  some  action  might  be  taken. 
There  was  considerable  discussion 
by  manufacturers  and  retailers  pres¬ 
ent  concerning  many  features  of  tbe 
Commission’s  proposed  rules  and  it 
was  evident  that  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  them  in  order  to 
permit  practical  a])plication  by 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  Mr. 
Fox,  acting  for  the  X'endor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  has  made  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Commission  and 
the  manufacturers  were  urged  to  do 
likewise. 

Retailers  will  recognize  the  far- 
reaching  importance  of  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  Woolen  Industry,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  fiber  identifica¬ 
tion.  Members  will  be  kept  informed 
concerning  developments. 
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Control  for  Installment  Accounts 

(Continued  from  page  65) 


Hoston.  Mass.,  gave  us  his  views  as 
follows ; 

“There  are  strong  reasons  to  sup- 
jxjrt  the  theory  that  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  about  outstanding  install¬ 
ment  receivables  he  cominited,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  accounts  receiva¬ 
ble  asset  is  sizeable  as  compared 
with  merchandise  inventory. 

“Analysis  of  down  payments  may 
lead  executives  to  change  their  poli¬ 
cies  and  views  in  connection  with 
the  practice  of  granting  no  down 
payment  or  very  small  down  pay¬ 
ments. 

“Take  the  case  of  electric  refrig¬ 
erators.  A  certain  store  found  that 
within  a  period  of  60  days  from 
date  of  purchase,  customers  re¬ 
turned  times  as  many  refrigera¬ 
tors  where  terms  of  no  dow’ii  ]iay- 
ment  were  involved  as  compared 
with  a  $5.00  down  payment.  The 
retailer  eliminated  the  no  down  pay¬ 
ment  feature,  substituting  a  $5.00 
initial  deposit  and  did  not  find  that 
it  affected  adversely  his  sales  vol¬ 
ume  hut  it  did  reduce  the  returned 
goods  nuisance  as  well  as  save  suh- 
•stantially  on  handling  and  delivery. 

“In  another  case,  careful  attention 
was  given  to  the  procedure  used  by 
charge  interviewers  in  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  down  payment.  By 
changing  interviewers’  ])hraseology 
•SO  that  customer  was  asked  how 
much  down  payment  she  would  like 
to  make — rather  than  sti])ulating  the 
the  exact  amount — and  by  changing 
the  method  of  advertising  terms,  this 
retailer  likewise  increased  money 
collected  on  down  payments  without 
ai)]tarently  affecting  sales  volume. 

“When  it  comes  to  comparing  in¬ 
stallment  maturities  with  actual  pay¬ 
ments,  among  other  things  these  fig¬ 
ures  enable  an  organization  to  evalu¬ 
ate  more  accurately  the  efficiency  of 
their  collection  dejtartment,  and 
should  he  helpful  in  e.stahlishing  a 
satisfactory  policy  regarding  terms. 

“I  don’t  Itelieve  they  are  itarticu- 
larly  necessary  as  far  as  regulating 
expense  is  concerned  for  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  longer  the  time  taken  for 
payment  the  larger  the  amount  of 
carrying  charge  collected.  Further¬ 
more,  in  most  retail  stores  the  carry¬ 
ing  charge  rates  are  high  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling  install¬ 
ment  accounts  including  interest  on 
money  invested  but  eliminating  heat, 
light,  -and  rent,  and  to  leave  a  small 
profit  l^esides. 


"There  is  always  the  danger  in 
analysis  work  of  this  nature  to  ex- 
])end  considerable  effort  and  expense 
in  developing  accurate  figures  and 
then  not  apply  them.  Where  volume 
justifies  it  and  if  proi)erly  a])plied,  it 
would  seem  that  these  statistics 
should  he  worthwhile  and  I  feel  that 
the  subject  is  one  which  should  be 
thoroughly  debated  at  an  early 
meeting.” 

Mr.  Edgar  I.  Amthor,  Director  of 
Accounts,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.,  wrote  to  us  as 
follows : 

'‘Down  Payment :  The  average 
l)ercent  of  down  payment  received 
each  month  may  have  some  merit 
for  retail  stores  where  for  instance, 
no  down  payment  is  recpiired  on 
certain  types  of  merchandise,  or 
where  the  customer  objects  to  the 
payment,  or  where  the  down  pay¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  bargaining  with 
the  customer.  Since  such  retailers 
are  in  the  very  great  minority,  there 
.seems  to  be  little  merit  in  asking 
every  retailer  to  submit  such  figures 
each  month. 

“.\  down  payment  should  be  re¬ 
quired  with  every  new  account  and 
should  not  be  below  an  established 
minimum  percent  for  the  various 
types  of  merchandise.  .Assuming 
such  a  basis,  howexer,  the  carrying 
charge  which  should  alstj  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  extension  of  time, 
should  he  sufficient  to  protect  the 
balance  if  the  credit  ri.sk  has  been 
jxropt'rly  checked. 

"Aging:  The  statement  that  vari¬ 
ous  aging  systems  now  used  for  de¬ 
termining  the  status  of  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  receivable  ’do  not 
seem  to  be  adequate  is  very  much 
open  to  question.  There  are  quite  a 
few  adequate  aging  systems  for  ac¬ 
counts  which  have  been  installed  by 
nationally  known  certified  account¬ 
ants.  They  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  reserves  and  at  the  same 
time  reflects  the  liquidity  of  the 
accounts. 

“There  seems  to  be  little  if  any 
merit  in  breaking  down  the  delin¬ 
quency  into  periods  beyond  six 
months  or  possibly  12  months.  We 
prefer  to  place  in  one  group  all  de¬ 
linquencies  of  more  than  six  months 
on  our  contract  accounts.  For  some 
years  delinquencies  extending  be¬ 
yond  six  months  have  averaged  less 
than  10%  of  our  outstandings  on 
contract  accounts. 


"Frequency  of  Data :  A  lending 
organization  needs  to  know  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  lend¬ 
ing  each  day  but  what  merit  would 
such  daily  figures  have  for  the  re¬ 
tailer?  His  monthly  collection  fig¬ 
ures  tell  him  within  a  comparatively 
small  amount  what  he  can  exiieet  to 
collect  in  other  months  on  the  same 
type  of  business  provided  terms  are 
not  changed  and  also  provided  there 
is  not  a  sudden  downward  change 
in  business  conditions.  In  the  l.'itter 
event  no  previous  calculations  are 
going  to  be  very  helpful  to  him  in 
collecting  outstandings. 

"Of  course,  if  the  primary 
thought  is  a  probable  shortage  of 
working  capital,  that  is  best  secured 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  may  be  sold  during  any 
p(“riod  on  deferred  payment  terms.” 
From  a  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast : 
“In  regard  to  the  suggestion  of 
establi.shing  a  new  statistical  control 
for  installment  collections,  1  would 
say  that  undoubtedly  such  a  .system 
would  give  more  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  condition,  ])er- 
formance  and  expectancy  of  an  in¬ 
stallment  dei)artment.  And  yet,  the 
i  .xpense  and  routine  necessary  to  ac- 
compli.sh  such  an  analysis  in  any 
large  store  would  be  out  of  proiM)r- 
tion  to  the  value  of  the  objective. 
In  any  .store  that,  over  a  jxeriod  of 
time,  has  followed  a  reasonably  con¬ 
sistent  installment  policy,  an  average 
of  exixectancy  of  collections  to  out¬ 
standings  could  be  estimated  from 
])ast  experience,  and  coupled  with  a 
scrutiny  of  collection  percentage 
trends,  and  a  periodical  aging  of 
accounts,  this  information  would  be 
adecpiate  to  govern  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  procedure. 

"By  ])roper  community  contrf)!  of 
advertising  ])olicies,  by  disco.urage- 
ment  of  quotation  of  terms  in  .selling 
departments,  and  by  a  rigidly  trained 
and  supervised  interviewing  person¬ 
nel,  down  payments  can  be  kept  un¬ 
der  control.  Then  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  shorten  the  time 
of  contract.  Beyond  this  we  are 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  since  installment  load- 
ups  cannot  be  prevented  as  long  as 
there  are  so  many  non-memher  in¬ 
stallment  houses,  advertising  unrea¬ 
sonable  terms. 

“While  it  is  well  to  know  of  this 
system  and  to  employ  it  wherever  it 
pays  to  do  so.  I  greatly  doubt  if  a 
sufficient  numlxer  of  representative 
stores  can  be  jiersuaded  to  use  it  to 
make  figures  furnished  an  adequate 
basis  for  comparison.” 

W.  S.  Martens,  Credit  Manager 
of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  in  Chi- 
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N.  G.  R.  CLERK-WRAP  PLAN 
MEANS  ECONOMY  FOR  1938 


WELCOME  ECONOMIES  all  along  the 
line  make  the  National  Cash  Register 
Clerk-Wrap  Plan  a  really  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  Here  are  some  of  the  ways  it 
saves  expense: 

*  Eliminates  the  cost  of  sales  books — be¬ 
cause  it  prints  its  own  sales  checks  and  sales 
records. 

*  Cuts  the  cost  of  auditing  sales  checks  — 
because  it  automatically  tabulates  and  adds 
the  amount  of  every  sales  check. 

*  Affbr€ls  salespeople  more  time  for  selling 
—  because  it  saves  time  ordinarily  devoted  to 
writing  sales  slips  by  hand. 


•  Saves  cashiering  expense  —  because  each 
clerk  makes  her  own  change. 

•  Saves  expense  of  wrappers  —  because  each 
clerk  wraps  the  goods  she  sells. 

•  Less  delivery  expense  —  faster  clerk  service 
encourages  customers  to  carry  packages  rather 
than  have  them  sent. 

•  YeSf  the  N.C,R.  Clerk-Wrap  Plan  means 
economy  for  1938,  Most  stores  use  it  exten¬ 
sively,  keep  their  store  systems  up  to  date; 
but  some  stores  have  not  had  a  complete 
cash  register  survey  since  the  original  registers 
were  installed.  Why  not  let  the  N.  C.  R.  repre¬ 
sentative  make  a  complete  survey  now?  It  may 
result  in  greater  economies  for  1938. 


^^i/MUonoL  Gidh 


^  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cash  Rtgisters  •  Typewriting-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check- Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Posting  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Accounting  Machine  Desks  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 


cago  states: 

"I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Miller's 
comments  and  suggestions  relative 
to  the  establishing  of  maturity  tables 
of  installment  accounts  receivable. 
Collection  ratios,  as  now  compiled, 
do  not  show  the  true  ])icture.  I 
should  like  to  see  something  con¬ 
crete  come  of  your  deliberations  in 
this  connection.” 

Mr.  E.  F.  Higgins,  Ceneral  Credit 
Manager  of  the  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  wrote: 

‘‘I  have  read  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  the  i)lan  submitted  by  Mr. 
Miller  regarding  the  outline  for  the 
control  of  deferred  accounts. 

“I  believe  it  has  considerable 
merit.  “If  it  is  possible  to  have  this 
matter  thoroughly  discussed  at  the 
Convention  and  have  Mr.  Miller 
present,  we  could  then  draw  uj)  a 
resolution,  with  the  proper  outline 
of  the  plan,  recommending  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  department  store  field. 

“I  shall  l)e  very  glad  to  assist  in 
any  way  possible,  for  I  definitely 
feel  much  can  he  accomjdished 
along  these  lines.” 

.•\nother  well-known  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  feels  that  .serious  consideration 
should  he  given  to  this  plan.  His 
comments  follow: 

“It  is  true  that  the  inclusion  of 
down  payments  in  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  collections  distorts  the  collec¬ 
tion  figures  whenever  the  volume  of 
business  done  increases  or  decreases 
find  whenever  the  jicrcentage  of 
down  payment  varies.  It  would  be 
a  tremendous  job  to  educate  mer- 
clKints  to  report  collection  figures 
after  eliminating  these  down  pay¬ 
ments.  hut  I  lielieve  it  would  he  de¬ 
sirable  to  discuss  this  question  now 
to  see  if  we  can  get  some  concerted 
action.  It  might  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
port  collection  figures  both  ways  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  enough  figures  are 
reported  on  the  new  basis  to  be 
valuable. 

“Relative  to  the  control  or  de¬ 
ferred  payment  collections  by  means 
of  comparing  maturities  with  actual 
payments,  1  believe  tbe  department 
stores  could  stand  a  lot  of  educa¬ 
tional  work  along  these  lines.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  desirable  that  all 
stores  having  reports  made  up  on  a 
maturity  and  payment  basis  should 
send  in  copies  and  that  the  best 
qualified  men  be  chosen  to  present 
their  plans  at  our  meeting. 

“Both  of  the  above  subjects  could 
be  profitably  included  in  the  next 
two  or  three  conventions,  by  which 
time  we  should  have  either  fairly 
general  adoption  of  the  ideas  or  else 
we  should  know  that  -they  are  pre¬ 
mature  or  unnecessary. 


TABLE  D:  PIANO  COLLECTIONS,  APRIL  1933 


Year  of 
Sale 

No.  of  Acrts. 
Apr.  1, 1933 

No.  of 
Accts.  Paid 
on  during 
Apr.  1933 

Total 

Outstandings 
Apr.  1, 1933 

April  Cash 
Maturities 

April  Cash 
Payments 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS  LESS  THAN  30  DAYS  IN  ARREARS, 

1930 

22 

18 

$1,788.10 

$283.08 

$477.82 

1931 

54 

44 

8,619.72 

866.83 

782.33 

1932 

82 

63 

15,%8.29 

975.37 

1,161  .IK) 

1933 

20 

13 

5,513.45 

518.53 

437.94 

Total 

178 

138 

31,889.56 

2,643.81 

2,829.15 

1928 

PIANO  COLLECTIONS  MORE  THAN  30  DAYS  IN  ARREARS 

1  $57.02 

1929 

4<. 

17 

6.553.47 

$1,072.93 

$501.14 

1930 

116 

.39 

18,6.31.26 

2,016.53 

577  19 

1931 

83 

42 

20,922.80 

1,668.52 

1,075.69 

1932 

103 

57 

24,561.53 

1,502.27 

841.15 

1933 

17 

7 

261.76 

58.75 

89.91 

Total 

.366 

162 

70.464.32 

6,319.00 

3,085.08 

1928 

TOTAL  PIANO  COLLECTIONS 

1  $57.02 

1929 

46 

17 

6,553.47 

$1,072.93 

$501.14 

1930 

1.38 

57 

20.419.36 

2,299.61 

1,025.01 

1931 

137 

86 

29,542.52 

2,535.35 

1,858.02 

19.32 

185 

120 

40,529.82 

2.477.64 

2,002.21 

1933 

37 

20 

5,251.69 

577.28 

526.85 

Total 

544 

300 

102,353.88 

8,962.81 

5,914.03 

“I  know  of  a  store  which  has  been 
kceiiing  track  of  piano  collections 
on  a  maturity  and  payment  basis  and 
in  addition,  it  has  kept  each  year's 
business  separately  on  their  statisti¬ 
cal  reports.  (See  Table  1):  Piano 
Collections)  The  control  afforded 
them  by  this  information.  I  happen 
to  know,  is  very  much  better  than 
anything  else  they  have  attemiited.” 

The  following  siqqilementary  data 
were  submitted  by  the  author  after 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  iieruse 
the  various  reactions  received. 

“With  due  re.spect  to  the  corre- 
liondents,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
lioint  should  he  brought  out  that  we 
are  not  pritnarily  concerned  with 
the  retailers  who  are  lax  and  require 


I  FOR  SALE 

I  Cash  tube  system,  including 
j  tubing,  receiving  and  dispatch- 
f  ing  stations  and  late  type  of  cen- 

’  trifngal  co"ipressor.  Priced 

I  right.  B-3-38. 


no  down  jiayments,  but  rather  we 
should  question  whether  under  pres¬ 
ent  set-ups  retail  credit  managers 
can  furnish  their  respective  manage¬ 
ments  with  accurate  down  payment 
liercentages  on  their  total  monthly 
deferred  jiayment  volume.  Also,  we 
are  not  questioning  the  adequacy  of 
the  various  aging  systems  now  in 
use,  hut  rather  we  are  suggesting 
this  analysis  as  a  supplement  to  the 
aging  systems  because  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  past  due  ac¬ 
counts.  The  suggested  analysis  does 
not  break  down  delinquencies:  in- 
.stead  it  breaks  down  anticipations 
and  calls  for  only  one  classification 
for  past  due  accounts. 

“The  jiractical  value  from  the 
facts  obtained  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used. 
.■\  certain  amount  of  routine  will  he 
necessary,  but  it  is  very  simple  and 
necessitates  no  material  increase  of 
clerical  expense.  We  use  a  four  col¬ 
umn  liookkeeping  machine  and  the 
analysis  increases  the  deferred  ac¬ 
count  biller’s  work  by  less  than  one- 
half  hour  per  day  with  an  extra 
half  dav’s  work  at  the  first  of  each 
month.” 
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Naatc 


kddr«M. 


NEW 

LOW-COST 

PAYROLL 

MACHINE 


Burroughs 


THERE  ARE  MANY 
OTHER  BURROUGHS 
MACHINES  FOR 
PAYROLL  ACCOUNTING 

There  are  many  styles  and  models  of 
Burroughs  payroll  machines.  All 
write  four  payroll  records  in  one 
operation;  many  compute  as  they 
post  and  accumulate  totals.  However 
large  or  small  your  payroll — whatever 
type  of  payroll  accounting  problem 
faces  you — Burroughs  can  provide 
equipmentto  handle  the  work  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  speed,  ease  and  economy. 


SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY 

In  compiling  0guro»  roquirod  by  tho 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


* 


A  typewriter  that  provides 

4  PAYROLL  RECORDS 

in  one  writing 

1  THE  PAYROLL 

2  EARNINGS  RECORD 

3  EMPLOYEE’S  STATEMENT 

4  PAY  CHECK  or  pay  envelope 

With  fast  electric  carriage  return,  electric  shift  to  capitals,  and 
convenient  tabulator  control — this  new  Burroughs  payroll  type¬ 
writer  writes  tour  payroll  records  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  ordinary  methods.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it,  as  well 
as  othei  new  Burroughs  payroll  machines  from  which  to  select 
the  equipment  best  suited  to  your  own  individual  requirements. 
Telephone  the  loc«l  Burroughs  office  or  mail  the  coupon. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION! 


February,  1938 
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BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  CO.,  6542  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


□  Send  me  eonpicte  inlormation  about  the  n«w  Burrouaht  Payroll  Typuwritar  that  wrhas  four 
rocordf  In  on«  oparation. 


n  I  should  llko  to  rocolvo  your  booklet  ihowlns  various  ways  to  handle  payroll  records  on 
Burrouths  Conputlns  Payroll  Machines  and  Burroufhs  Typewriter  Accountins  Machines. 


Consumer  Education  in  the  Schools 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


atecl  advertising  claims  of  liigli  pres¬ 
sure  that  their  parents  umiuestion- 
ingly  swallowed.  Consecjiiently  re¬ 
tailers  will  have  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  wording  of  newspaiier, 
store  window,  and  counter  display 
advertisements.  Prices  plainly 
marked,  truthful  description  of  the 
merchandise,  accurate  illustrations 
and  an  honest  guarantee  by  tbe  re¬ 
tailer  will  be  expected  by  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Specifications.  Consumer  groups 
as  well  as  students  will  expect  the 
retailer  to  carry  consumer  gocnls  that 
are  truthfully  labeled  as  to  specifi¬ 
cations.  Consumers  will  learn  to 
patronize  retailers  who,  hy  applying 
l)ressure  on  the  manufacturer,  have 
frank  and  honest  facts  on  labels  of 
goods  and  not  misleading  state¬ 
ments.  .Advertisements  of  manufac¬ 
turers  should  coincide  with  claims 
on  the  label  of  their  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  over  tlie  counter  of 
the  retailer.  Such  labels  should  con¬ 
tain  method  t)f  ajjplying  or  using 
the  product,  actual  uses  for  the 
product,  net  weight  of  the  product 
or  net  volume,  contents  and  com- 
ixjsition  of  the  packaged  or  canned 
drug,  food  or  cosmetic,  fiber  con¬ 
tent  in  textiles,  actual  j^ercentage  of 
rayon  in  mixed  goods,  etc. 

Wherever  possible  in  the  field  of 
drugs  the  retailer  should  insist  upon 
U.S.P.  or  N.F.  standards  for  com¬ 
mon  drugs  and  so  state  the  fact  on 
the  label.  This  would  enable  the 
American  consumer  to  purchase  the 
same  high  standard  in  a  drug  either 
in  a  retail  store  in  New  York  City 
or  Los  Angeles.  If  manufacturers 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  retailer’s 
request  then  the  retailer  is  justified 
in  putting  out  his  own  product  to 
comix*te  with  the  nationally  known 
brand.  For  consumers  in  the  future, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  just  as  familiar 
with  common  drug  names  as  they 
have  been  with  memorizing  impor¬ 
tant  dates  of  history  or  Latin  and 
Greek  declensions.  Buying  most 
packaged  or  canned  goods  today  is 
like  purchasing  a  cat  in  a  bag  blind¬ 
folded.  Consumers  should  know 
the  specifications  of  the  cat  before 
purchasing. 

Grading.  Another  consequence  in 
the  education  of  the  consumer  will 
lie  an  increased  demand  for  goods  to 
be  graded  according  to  Federal 
specifications.  Witness  the  fine 
progress  of  the  A  &  P  stores  in  the 
grading  of  their  canned  goods  by  the 


letters  .\.  B.  and  C.  Exaggerated 
superlatives  and  meaningless  terms 
.such  as  colossal,  extra  select  and 
jumbo  should  have  no  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  Grading  products  wid  be  one 
method  of  decreasing  the  tremend¬ 
ous  number  of  lirands  of  products 
carried  by  the  retailer  which  results 
in  higher  distribution  costs  to  the 
consumer. 

Decreasing  Distribution  Costs. 
With  consumer  incomes  definitely  at 
lower  levels  retailers  should  be  most 
anxious  to  aid  in  the  decreasing  of 
retail  marketing  and  merchandising 
costs  which  are  eventually  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower 
jirices.  For,  consumers  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  organize  increasing  nuni- 
liers  of  consumer  cooperative  stores 
selling  staple  merchandise  and  lo¬ 
cated  in  tho.se  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  incomes  are  helow  normal 
and  where  a  fixed  homogeneous 
group  is  living,  as  a  method  of  de¬ 
creasing  distribution  costs. 

Fight  .Against  Price  Fixing 

In  turn,  retailers  may  lower  m;ir- 
keting  costs  and  secure  a  greater 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  by 
combating  artificial  jirice  fixing  by 
manufacturers  as  staled  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Miller-Tydings  .Act  and  the 
state  Feld-Crawford  .Act  in  New 
A’ork.  Higher  prices  for  a  minority 
of  manufacturers  takes  more  of  the 
consumer’s  income  leaving  a  smaller 
amount  for  other  retail  purchases. 
Recently  a  large  retail  store  in  the 
City  of  New  A^ork  has  been  using 
magazine  and  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  to  educate  the  consumer  in 
the  fallacy  of  “why  pay  more’’  by 
listing  the  contents  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  used  in  price  fixed  and  price- 
free  merchandise.  This  is  an  im- 
iwrtant  step  to  have  a  large  retailer 
remove  the  magic  veil  of  mystery 
surrounding  the  contents  of  the 
tooth  pow'der,  hair  tonic  and  other 
products  and  in  mass  advertising 
tells  the  con.sumer  the  true  facts 
alxiut  the  merchandise.  Secondly, 
the  retailer  puts  out  his  own  private 
brand  and  sells  at  lower  cost.  He 
cuts  into  the  price-fixer’s  business 
but  gives  the  consumer  the  savings. 
Private  brands  of  retailers  backed 
by  the  reputation  and  good  will  of 
the  store  would  furnish  larger  net 
profits  for  the  retailer.  If  retailers 
would  definitely  show  consumers 
that  they  are  interested  in  lowering 
distribution  costs  by  actually  doing 


something  about  it,  consunu  rs 
would  not  take  it  upon  themseUes 
to  compete  with  exiierienced  retail¬ 
ers  hy  organizing  consumer  coojjer- 
ative  stores.  No  one  is  at  present 
interested  in  the  problem  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  but  the  consumer  himself — 
but  retailers  with  resources  and 
countless  years  of  valuable  buying 
and  retailing  experience  should  come 
to  the  aid  of  a  sorely  beset  con¬ 
sumer  and  lower  distribution  costs. 
Remember  the  retailer  is  also  a  con¬ 
sumer. 

Buying  More  Varied  Goods  and 
Services.  Educators  in  the  schools 
are  the  last  link  in  the  chain  for  the 
development  of  the  students  and  if 
schools  continue  teaching  consumer 
courses  in  processes  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  consumer  goods,  their 
varied  uses,  and  the  care  of  such 
merchandise,  the  retailer  would  find 
that  the  consumer  will  be  a  more 
intelligent  customer,  one  that  would 
appreciate  quality  merchandise  and 
realize  the  amount  of  labor  and 
workmanship  required,  let  us  say,  in 
a  fur  coat.  The  consumer  would 
akso  know  why  to  store  the  fnr  coat. 
Therefore,  another  result  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  will  be  the  opening 
of  new  horizons  showing  greater 
appreciation  and  new  fields  of  de¬ 
sires  on  the  part  of  the  consumer 
for  quality  and  less  standardized 
merchandise.  Likewise  there  will  be 
an  increased  use  of  the  services  of¬ 
fered  hy  the  retailer.  Goods  are 
oflfered  for  “individualized”  use  and 
less  emphasis  placed  on  “well  the 
mas.ses  are  using  it.”  This  will  also 
result  in  less  merchandise  being  re¬ 
turned  since  con.sumers  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  buy  merchandise  for  their 
specific  needs. 

Edueated  Salespeople  for  Educat¬ 
ed  Consumers.  Consumers  through 
consumer  education  will  expect  a 
salesiierson  to  have  consumer  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Consumers  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  low  priced  merchandise 
during  the  depression  and  those  at¬ 
tending  con.sumer  courses  will  ask 
embarrassing  questions  to  unpre¬ 
pared  salespeople  such  as,  “percent¬ 
age  of  rayon  content,  regenerated 
rayon  or  an  acetate,  tensile  strength, 
count  of  the  cloth,”  “selects”  for 
chinaware,  AA  mirrors,  etc.  Better 
trained  salespeople  will  not  only  lx* 
an  asset  to  the  retailer  but  also  to 
the  consumer.  The  creed  “to  do 
good  by  my  customer  and  store” 
should  be  adopted  by  salespeople 
and  not  “to  do”  the  consumer,  and 
to-morrow’s  salesmanship  .should 
have  as  its  foundation  stone — con¬ 
sumer  education. 
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COMPANY 


ANGELES 


GentlB®®*" 


which  yott 


We  knew,  Mr.  May,  that  you  would  like  the 
appearance  of  your  new  Escalators;  that  you  would 
be  satisfied  with  their  performance. 

After  all,  Mr.  May,  your  store  first  installed 
Otis  Escalators  in  1908,  modernized  them  in  1923, 
installed  five  more  in  1929,  and  then  added  these 
six  Streamliners  in  1937.  So  we  thought  you  would 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  performance  to 
expect  from  this  modern  equipment.  Perjormance, 
you  see,  is  the  main  reason  why  80%  of  the  Otis 
Escalators  installed  last  year  were  repeat  orders 
from  stores  already  partially  Escalator-equipped. 

However,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  new 
Escalators  are  exceeding  even  your  expectations 
of  performance.  And  we  will  show  your  letter  to 
other  stores  who  may  not  know  that  “Where 
Escalators  move,  merchandise  moves.” 


,he  Boat  up-to- 
eschUtore  ^ 
f  in  the  conduc 
nas  season. 


«•  believe 
alators  in 

ronised,  an 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

260  El*venth  Av«nu«  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 
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Rayon  Window  Display  Exhibition 


The  Industrial  Rayon  Corjxjra- 
tion  are  exhibiting  at  their  New 
York  showrooms  for  two  weeks  be¬ 
ginning  February  1.  new  window 
and  department  disj)lays  for  the 
benefit  of  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  and  buyers. 

The  displays  are  available  to 
stores  for  one  week  without  charge, 
except  slight  transportation  cost 
from  the  jirevious  showing. 

The  displays  are  built  and  ser¬ 
viced  by  \\’.  L.  Stensgaard  &  As¬ 
sociates.  One  display  dramatizes 
the  new  silhouette  with  a  carved, 
lac(juered  figure  which  revolves  on 
a  turntable. 

Another  display  features  an  un¬ 
der  apj)arel  fashion  review — vogue- 
ish  rublxT  manikins  dressed  in  mini¬ 
ature  undies  and  synchronized  with 


a  mechanical  clock  showing  the 
adaptability  of  the  styles  for  every 
hour  and  activity  of  the  day. 

A  department  display  that  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  win¬ 
dow  ])ieces  has  l)een  designed  for  a 
counter  table,  bringing  action  right 
into  the  department.  .\  rubber  mani¬ 
kin  is  placed  on  a  magical  disc  that 
turns  and  moves  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  and  creates  the  illusion  that 
the  figure  is  walking  and  iK)sing. 
Many  other  display  pieces  suitable 
for  part  windows,  fitting  rooms  and 
counters  are  also  being  shown. 

.\  timely  display,  because  of  the 
attention  being  given  to  fiber  identi¬ 
fication,  shows  in  a  non-techtiical 
manner  the  various  stei)s  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ravon. 


Merchandise  Identification  Progress 

{Continued  jroni  page  17) 


ing  the  past  several  days,  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Divisit)!!  has  been  rejire- 
sented  at  !!ieetings  of  !nanufactur- 
ers  who  were  setki!!g  to  work  out 
i!!forn!ative  labels  for  their  !!ier- 
cha!idise  that  would  !neet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  retailers  as  to  fiber 
identification  and  washing  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  corset  and  brassiere  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  endeavoring  to  devise  a 
satisfactory  fiber  ide!itification  pro¬ 
gram,  called  upon  the  NRDGA  for 
advice.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  we  were  able  to  convi!!ce  the 
manufacturers  that  it  was  more 
practical  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
retailers  to  give  fiber  content  infor- 
!!iation  in  the  form  of  a  label  rather 
tha!i  by  means  of  notations  on  the 
invoice.  Labels  for  this  i!idustry’s 
products  are  accordingly  bei!ig 
worked  out  by  the  manufacturers’ 
association,  and  are  expected  to  be 
in  general  use  shortly. 

Similarly,  the  housedress  industry 
has  enlisted  the  coojx* ration  of  the 
NRDGA  and  other  interested  bod¬ 
ies  i!i  the  preparation  of  tags  that 
would  supply  both  fiber  content  a!id 
serviceability  information  about  its 
products. 

Tags  have  been  drafted  tentative¬ 
ly  for  dresses  made  of  various  fab¬ 
rics,  nientioning  in  each  case  the 


fiber  co!itent  (cottO!i,  linen.  rayo!i, 
acetate  rayon,  etc. )  and  !!iaki!ig  a 
statc!ne!it  as  to  the  shri!ikage  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  garme!it.  Washing  i!i- 
stn!ctions  a!id  serviceability  i!!for- 
!natio!i  will  appear  on  the  same  tag, 
it  is  plan!ied. 

It  is  planned  that  separate  tags 
will  be  pri!ited  for  each  class  of 
fabric — colored  cottons,  other  than 
voiles  and  sheers ;  colored  li!ie!!s. 
other  than  voiles  a!Kl  sheers ;  colored 
and  white  cottO!i  voiles  and  sheers ; 
colored  and  white  li!ien  voiles  and 
sheers ;  acetate  rayon ;  rayo!i  other 
il'.a!!  acetate :  white  cottons  other 
tha!i  voiles  or  sheers;  a!id  li!ie!i — 
with  washing  and  serviceability  in¬ 
structions  varied  to  !neet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  fabric.  The.se 
labels,  it  is  ex])ected.  ca!i  then  be 
!nade  practically  sta!idard  for  all 
types  of  merchandise  where  these 
fabrics  are  used. 

These  are  but  a  few’  of  the  !na!iy 
projects  that  are  under  way  to  help 
industry  and  distribution  organize 
to  protect  themselves  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  i!iaccurate  or  mislead¬ 
ing  labeling  and  descriptions.  Each 
is  a  significant  step  toward  meeting 
the  demand  for  factual  labeling  and 
making  informative  selling  a  matter 
of  pure  routine  for  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 


Selling  Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

that  her  interests  are  of  definite  con¬ 
cern  to  the  salesperson  and  she  is 
impressed  pleasantly. 

A  two  thread  stockitig  C!!sto!!!er 
!nay  have  use  for  socks — for  herself 
or  for  a  young  friend  or  relative. 
.\fter  all,  the  giving  of  gifts  is  !!ot 
confined  to  the  holiday  seaso!i. 

*  *  * 

The  newly  formed  Mercha!!dising 
Division  of  the  National  Association 
of  Hosiery  Ma!U!facturers  was  to 
n!eet  on  January  25th  for  the  pur]M)se 
of  taking  defi!!ite  steps  to  i!!iprove 
and  strengthen  the  !nercha!idisi!ig  of 
hosiery.  i!!vitatio!is  were  exttMided 
to  the  re])re.se!itative  group  of  ho¬ 
siery  selling  agents  affiliated  with 
the  .\ssociatio!i  a!id  to  the  resi¬ 
dent  sales  executives  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  member  mills. 

*  ★  * 

The  Color  Card  for  Spri!ig  1938 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  GchkIs 
Association  may  be  obtained  by 
communicating  with  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  In  addition  to  the 
new  major  shoe  colors  there  is  much 
information  of  value  to  the  hosiery 
buyer.  Swatched  are  these  shoe  and 
accessory  colors:  Navy.  Paris  blue. 
Copper,  Terra  Cotta.  Cuba!ia.  l!!dia, 
Brown,  Pomegranate  and  Beige. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

“Broseo”  Finishes  Now 
“■Durabond” 

‘‘Diirahond”  has  been  registered 
i!i  the  United  States  and  Canada  as 
the  new  name  for  “Broseo”  Rej)el- 
lent  Fi!iishes.  products  of  Scholler 
Bros.,  Lie.  and  Scholler  Bros..  Ltd. 


WANTED 

A  Used  Adrian 
Shoe  X-Ray 
Machine 

by  a  department  store 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

Address  B-4-38. 

The  Bulletin,  NRDGA 


OPENING  WANTED 

M  AN  AGEM  ENT  EX ECUTI VE— W  ith 
excellent  laruie-store  background  in  store 
management,  expense  control,  research 
and  planning,  merchandising  and  i)er- 
sonnel.  Interested  in  position  as  store 
manager,  general  manager,  or  assistant 
general  manager.  Married,  prefers  metro¬ 
politan  area.  H-S-38. 
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1.  CAREFUL  SELECTION  OF  RISKS,  so  that  our  policy¬ 
holders  need  not  pay  for  the  carelessness  of  others. 


2.  EXPERT  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  LOSSES,  to 

help  our  policyholders  reduce  premiums. 


Among  the  stores  listed  by  the  N.  R.  D,  G,  A.  as  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  Liberty  Mutual  insures 
47% .  No  other  insurance  company  even  approaches 
this  record.  Why  is  it  that  large  stores,  after  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  have  selected  Liberty  Mutual  1 
They  have  placed  their  stamp  of  approval  on  these 
six  important  points: 


3*  DIRECT  DEALING,  to  avoid  delays  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings  and  to  cut  costs. 

4.  PROMPT,  FAIR  INVESTIGATION  and  adjustment  of  every 
honest  claim. 

5.  RESISTANCE  TO  EVERY  EXAGGERATED  OR  FRAUDULENT 
CLAIM  without  embarrassment  or  cost  to  policyholders. 

6*  OUR  STRICTLY  MUTUAL  PLAN,  by  which  our  policyhold¬ 
ers  share  the  economies  resulting  from  direct  dealing, 
careful  underwriting,  and  effective  loss  prevention  en¬ 
gineering  in  cash  dividends  and  lower  rates. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  business,  we  should 
like  to  explain  how  we  can  serve  you,  too,  and  save 
you  money.  No  obligation.  Just  write  us  today  on 
your  business  letterhead. 


LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^^^OMPANY 

Home  Office:  Boston 

Offices  in  72  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  -writes  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Public  Liability,  Automobile,  Burglary,  Elevator,  Plate  Glass  and  other 
forms  of  casualty  insurance;  also  Fidelity  and  Forgery  Bonds.  All  forms  of  fire  insurance  written  through 
UNITED  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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Gkiide  to  Manufacturer’s  Exhibits^ 
at  the  27th  Annual  Convention 


Accounting  Machines 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

This  year’s  accounting  exhibit  at  the  convention  will  be  the 
most  complete  yet  attempted  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company.  Plans  call  for  a  showing  of  a  broad  range  of  ma¬ 
chines  as  applied  to  all  the  following  operations : 

Accounts  Receivable - Unit,  Dual,  Credit  History  plans 

Accounts  Payable — Several  variations 
Lay-away  and  Installment — On  inexpensive  equipment 
Cash  Receipting — Paybill  cashiers  and  selling  departments 
Sales  Audit — Two  outstanding  methotls 
Departmental  Merchandise  Distribution 
Budgetary  Control — Open  to  Buy- 
Department  Store  executives  are  urged  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  view  first-hand  the  operation  of  modern 
accounting  machines.  Users  of  Burroughs  equipment  are  espe¬ 
cially  invited  to  the  exhibit  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latest 
work-saving  improvements. 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  4748 

Electric  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machine  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Division 
International  Scale  Division 

International  Electric  Writing  Machine  Division 
International  Business  Machines  Service  Bureau 
The  flexibility  and  automatic  operation  of  International 
Electric  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Machines  enable  a  mod¬ 
ern  store  executive  to  have  detailed,  current  information  con¬ 
cerning  merchandise  and  operating  costs  in  minimum  time,  and 
in  the  most  complete  and  dependable  form. 

At  the  NRDGA  Convention,  be  sure  to  see  the  display  of 
modern  store  records  produced  on  International  Electric  Book¬ 
keeping  and  Accounting  Machines  in  relation  to  Retail  Billing, 
Aging  of  Accounts,  Expense  and  Purchase  Distribution,  Bills 
Payable,  and  Merchandise  Control.  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  representatives  will  be  on  hand  to  give  you  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  4-6-8-10 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company  will  show  their  com¬ 
plete  line  of  accounting  machines  for  department  stores.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  payroll  record  plans. 
On  display  will  be  Typewriting-bookkeeping  machines  for  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  accounts  payable  records.  Also  equip¬ 
ment  for  handling  installment  and  lay-away  accounts,  and 
National  O.K.  Charge  Phones  for  fast  handling  of  charge 
accounts. 

Rerordak  Corporation 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  great  importance 
today — and  many  outstanding  department  stores  are  reducing 
these  costs  through  the  use  of  Recordak. 

The  Commercial  Recordak  will  be  demonstrated  at  this  booth. 
A  complete  layout  showing  the  application  of  Recordak  to  De¬ 
partment  Store  Accounts  Receivable  Systems  will  be  shown, 
as  well  as  other  money-saving  photographic  accounting  systems. 

Special  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak 
Corporation  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  you. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  24-25 

The  Remington  Rand  exhibit  this  year  features  the  latest 

♦Descriptions  supplied  -by  the  exhibiting  manufacturers. 


imprt)ved  Kardex,  \’ertical  \  isible  Trays  and  Chaindex  equip¬ 
ment  as  applied  to  Credit  Authorization,  Credit  Refers,  Col¬ 
lection  Records,  Merchandise  Stock  Control  and  Customer 
Sales  Control.  Accounts  Receivable  and  Accounts  Payable  are 
represented  by  the  latest,  completely  electrified  Remington 
Accounting  Machines  designed  especially  for  this  work.  New 
fire  resisting  files  for  correspondence  and  card  records  will  also 
be  displayed. 

Underwood  EUliott  Fisher  Co. 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  12-13 

At  this  exhibit  the  latest  Elliott  Fisher,  Underwood  and 
Sundstrand  Accounting  machines  will  be  demonstrated.  N’olume 
production  with  absolute  control  of  accuracy  is  the  keynote  of 
this  display.  Special  representatives  will  gladly  explain  all 
features  of  the  machines  exhibited  and  discuss  their  application 
to  any  phase  of  your  accounting  activities. 

Acousticon — Dictograph 
Dirtograph  Products  Co.  Inc. 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  56 

Mr.  Ernest  Hastings,  former  President  of  Dry  Goods  Econo¬ 
mist,  who  has  been  retained  as  Merchandising  Counsel  for 
Dictograph  Products  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  pleased  to  greet 
his  old  friends  at  Booth  No.  56,  where  a  special  exhibit  of 
Dictograph  Retail  Credit-Checking  and  other  Dictograph  busi¬ 
ness  communicating  systems  will  be  shown.  In  addition  on 
exhibition  will  be  the  -Acousticon,  for  increased  efficiency  of 
hard  of  hearing  employees  as  well  as  for  sale  to  customers. 
International  Ticket  Scale,  Packard  Lektro-Shaver,  Lektrolite 
Elameless  Lighters,  etc. 

Dictograph  feels  particularly  proud  of  Mr.  Hastings’  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Company  on  a  merchandise  consulting  basis,  and 
he  and  his  associates  will  be  most  happy  to  discuss  possibilities 
for  greater  efficiency  of  operatfon  and  enhancing  profits  through 
utilization  of  Dictograph  products  and  services. 

Architects 

Plans  &  Designs.  Inr. 

Angelo  Bisenz,  Director 

130  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “W” 

SPECIALISTS  IN  MODERNIZATION.  Our  experience 
enables  us  to  give  you  a  service  that  is  apart  from  mere  architec¬ 
tural  work.  We  be.gin  with  a  merchandising  point  of  view  first — 
that's  the  big  difference.  If  you  are  thinking  of  remodeling  a 
department  with  wallboard  or  rebuilding  the  store  we  can  plan 
the  improvements  in  an  efficient  economical  way. 

Speak  to  ns  about  your  problem  at  our  booth — no  obligation. 

Builders  of  Business 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “B” 

PERSONNEL  CONTROL  AND  DEVELOPMENT— 
Willmark  prevents  retail  losses,  increases  profits  by  constantly 
Testing ,  Teaching  and  Correcting  salespeople.  Willmark  probes 
weaknesses  in  store  systems,  enforces  safe  rules  for  handling 
cash,  prevents  dishonesty.  At  the  same  time,  Willmark  teaches 
salespeople  to  satisfy  customers  and  sell  more  merchandise — 
tests  salespeople  for  selling  ability — enables  the  store  manage¬ 
ment  to  correct  selling  weaknesses,  and  build  a  profit-making 
salesforce.  This  service  is  available  to  any  store  in  the  United 
States  and  eastern  Canada. 

CUSTOMER  RESEARCH  SURVEYS— Willmark’s  re¬ 
search  division  makes  scientific  cross-section  surveys  of  store 
customers  and  potential  customers.  These  surveys  analyze  cus¬ 
tomer  preferences  and  reactions — pre-determine  trends  in  pub¬ 
lic  demand — check  customer  buying  habits — provide  accurate. 
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Plymetl  Fur  Storage  Installation 


HASKEUTE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

208  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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up-to-the-minute  FACTS  which  guide  the  executive  in  making  Banking  service,  but  one  that  is  operated  and  controlled  by 
decisions  vour  company.  It  supplies  the  answer  to  the  universal  question- 

"WHO  DOKSXT  NEKl)  MONEY  AT  CHRISTMAS?”  ‘ 


Calculating  Machines 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

The  new  Burroughs  Electric  Duplex  Calculator,  with  direct 
subtraction,  will  be  demonstrated.  This  Calculator  automatically 
accumulates  a  grand  total  of  individual  computations  or  results, 
eliminating  the  separate  operatit)n  of  recapping,  and  reducing 
chances  for  error  to  the  minimum.  Come  and  see  how  these 
and  other  exclusive  Burroughs  featuies  will  cut  operator  time 
in  your  sales  audit  and  statistical  work. 

Merchant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  14 

Merchant  is  showing  their  very  jiopular  line  of  Silent  Speed 
Calculating  Machines.  These  machines  are  silent,  fast  and 
automatic.  No  siiecially  trained  operators  are  necessary.  Re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  with  minimum  of  fatigue. 

Cash  Registers 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich.  Booth  “T” 

Burroughs  is  offering  several  styles  of  improved  cash  regis¬ 
tering  equipment  to  the  department  store  field.  These  machines 
feature  easier,  faster  operation  at  a  surprisingly  low  price 
and  without  sacrifice  of  the  traditional  high  quality  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  manufacture.  By  all  means  see  these  machines  during 
convention  week. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  4-6-8-10 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  National  Cash  Registers  and  O.K.  Charge 
Phone  Systems. 

A  number  of  new  models  represent  the  latest  developments 
and  are  tiie  same  type  being  installed  by  the  most  prominent 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  repre.sentatives  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Com])any  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss  this 
equipment  with  you. 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  17 

Manufacturers  of  complete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all 
retail  requirements,  with  over  two  hundred  domestic  sales  and 
service  offices.  New  line  of  department  store  cash  registers 
providing  one  to  eight  cash  drawers  and  a  maximum  of  twenty 
totals  for  clerks  and  departments.  .\lso  mileage  recording  in¬ 
struments  for  delivery  trucks. 

Charga-Plate 

Farrington  Manufarturing  Company 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  Booth  4C 

The  Charga-Plate,  “Retailing’s  Most  Motlern  Charge  Sys 
gram,  definitely  designed  to  enroll  your  present  and  prospective 
tomer  service  and  medium  for  Credit  Sales  Promotion  which 
also  effects  a  general  reduction  of  costs  throughout  all  major 
departments,  will  be  demonstrated. 

Delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  exhibit  where 
trained  representatives  will  explain  the  values  which  this  sys¬ 
tem  renders  to  the  store  and  its  customers. 

Christmas  Budget  System 
Budget  Methods,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “K” 

Christmas  Budget  System  is  a  new,  practical  and  flexible  pro¬ 
gram,  definitely  designed  to  enroll  your  present  and  prosjiective 
customers  into  a  ])lan  which  will  enable  them  to  make  systematic 
installment  payments,  at  their  own  convenience,  throughout  the 
year  by  means  of  a  10  cent  unit  ( SAV'-O-^I.ATIC)  toward 
full  paid  Merchandise  Certificates  redeemable  only  at  your  store 
at  Christmas  time.  The  plan  is  voluntary,  spontaneous, 
automatic  and  entails  no  additional  clerical  labor.  It  will  ensure 
regularity^  and  constancy  of  customer  patronage.  It  is  not  a 


Christmas  Club 

Christmas  Club,  A  Corporation 

341  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “ZZ’’ 

Christmas  Club  is  a  nationally  known  organizatitni,  with  an 
enrolled  membershii)  of  7,000,000  thrifty  .Americans,  operating 
through  6,000  .American  banks  and  stores  the  service  that  liears 
its  name.  The  Christmas  Club  organization  is  displaying  its 
Thrift  Development  Service  as  used  by  department  stores. 
This  service  provides  a  practical  mechanical  system  and  an 
ideal  promotional  program  for  the  rewarding  of  “cash"  and 
prompt-paying  customers  of  department  stores.  The  savings  so 
earned  are  paid  to  the  stores'  customers  in  one  lump  sum, 
through  a  Christmas  Club  check,  just  Itefore  Christmas  of  each 
year. 

“Co/or  T ested" 

E.  I.  duPont  deNeniours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilmington,  Del.  Booth  “C” 

Presents  the  new  “Color  Tested”  program  for  color  fastness 
identificatio:i  in  fabrics,  developed  by  the  N.R.D.G..A.  l.alK)ra- 
tory  and  sponsored  by  E.  I.  duPont  DeNemours  &  Co.,  Inc., 
in  the  interests  of  consumer  satisfaction. 

The  exhibit  tells  the  story  of  the  “Color  Tested”  plan  by  a 
film  strip  .setiuence  done  in  natural  color  photography.  .Also 
shown  are  samples  of  fast  colors  compared  with  fugitive  colors 
of  the  same  shades  together  with  photographic  illustrations  of 
the  Laboratory  tests  back  of  the  “Color  Tested”  seal. 

Corsetry 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Conipuny 

Jackson,  Mich.  Booth  43 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Company's  exhibit  contains  a  comprehensive 
merchandising  unit  for  the  Corset  Department.  It  represents 
the  logical  appeal  to  the  tremendous  existing  market  for  scien¬ 
tific  corsetry. 

A  specialized  appeal  and  concentrated  effort  to  the  millions 
of  women  who  require  scientific  supports  and  service  for  ma¬ 
ternity,  post-operative  and  many  other  specific  conditions,  for 
which  Camp  Supports  are  recommended  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  will  result  in  attracting  the  type  of  store  customer  who 
is  invariably  the  purchasing  agent  for  the  family.  Potentials 
are  considerably  broadenecl  by  al.so  supplying  authentic  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  larger  and  problem  figure. 

Customer  Service 

Electric  Steam  Sterilizing  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  23 

\Ve  will  exhibit  Sterlette,  a  toilet  seat  sterilized  with  live 
steam  every  time  it  is  used.  It  is  an  invention  which  is  widely 
acclaimed  by  medical  science  and  public  health  officials 
everywhere.  The  equipment  consjsts  of  a  perfectly  safe,  sani¬ 
tary  and  thoroughly  sterilized  toilet  seat  which  operates  very 
simply.  The  scat  is  enclosed  in  a  metal  cabinet  mounted  on  the 
rear  of  the  toilet  Ixtwl  where  the  former  seat  was  attached. 
This  cabinet  houses  the  operating  mechanism  and  the  sterilizing 
cbaml)er.  The  cycle  of  operation  is  entirely  automatic  and  is 
started  by  a  push-button  control.  When  the  cycle  is  started 
the  cabinet  opens,  the  seat  lowers  to  position  and  the  cabinet 
closes.  Immediately  after  the  weight  of  the  body  is  taken  from 
the  seat,  the  scat  automatically  folds  into  the  cabinet  and  is 
sprayed  with  steam  and  cooled  by  a  jet  of  water  inside  the  seat, 
thus  completing  the  cycle,  and  the  seat  then  remains  in  the  locked 
cabinet  thoroughly  sterilized,  ready  for  use  again. 

Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequins 

7  West  36th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  1‘XX),  the  eminent 
sculptor,  P.  C.  Mileo,  presents  his  1938  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  ^lannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  dis¬ 
play  of  specific  garments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The 
Mileo  line  consists  of  Ladies’  Stouts.  Junior  Miss,  Men’s  and 
Character  Figures  of  every  description. 
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If  suitcases  could  talk,  you’d  hear  many  a  conversation  like  that 
about  New  York’s  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  And  there’s  good  reason  — 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  provides  more  to  make  every  minute  of  your 
visit  enjoyable.  More?  Radio,  certified  lighting,  beds  with  inner 
spring  hair  mattresses,  servidor  and  other  modern  conveniences  in 
your  comfortable  bedroom.  Food  at  its  finest  in  four  restaurants — 
at  prices  that  fit  every  purse.  And  service,  day  and  night,  that’s 
alert  to  anticipate  your  every  wish.  No  matter  what  the  purpose 
of  your  visit  to  New  York,  you’ll  find  it  most  satisfactory — and  con¬ 
venient— to  stop  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


You’ll  like  these  Hotel  Pennsylvania  features : 

•  NO  TIPPING  at  any  of  the  restaurant  check  rooms. 

•  FLOOR  SECRETARIES  to  take  your  messages. 

•  FREE  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  under  your  door. 

•  STERILIZED,  SEALED  DRINKING  GLASSES  in 
your  bathroom. 


•ach  with  privola  bath 
I  Rotas  begin  at  (9,50 


Glamour  in  the  gay  MADhattan  Room  —  to  the 
accompaniment  of  America’s  "No.  1”  orchestra. 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


STATLER  OPERATED  •  JAMES  H.  McCABE,  Manager 
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Standard  Fixtures  Inc. 

1006  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Texas  Booth  38 

Profita  Mannequins 

Elsa  Profita  Mannequins  received  such  genuine  appreciation 
during  our  New  York  Premier  showing,  that  we  have  decided 
to  again  show  our  glamorous  Profita  ladies  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Convention. 

May  we  invite  you  to  come  and  see  for  yourself  the  many 
new  features  and  beauteous  refinements.  From  a  merchandising 
standpoint  they  have  no  parallel. 

Electrical  A ppliances 

Frigidaire  Division 

General  Motors  Sales  Corporation 
Dayton,  O.  Booth  “U’' 

Frigidaire's  sensational  new  line  of  household  appliances  for 
1938  makes  a  F'rigidaire  franchise  more  valuable  than  ever 
before.  Last  year  F'rigidaire’s  record  in  Department  Stores 
was  the  greatest  in  its  history.  Now,  with  the  new  “Double- 
Easy"  Quickube  Tray;  with  the  New  Silent  Meter-Miser; 
with  the  additional  profit  possibility  in  the  sensational  new 
Frigidaire  Electric  Range;  and  with  the  new  electric  Water 
Heater  and  other  appliances.  Department  Stores  with  Frigidaire 
franchises  will  surely  set  new  selling  records  in  1938. 

General  Elertric  Company 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Cleveland,  0.  Booths  19-20-21-22 

The  General  Electric  Company’s  exhibit  includes  the  main 
line  of  electric  kitchen  ai)pliances;  Triple  Thrift  Refrigerator; 
Range  with  Hi-Speed  Calrod  Units;  Electric  Sink  with  Dish¬ 
washer  and  Disnosall ;  Water  Heater ;  Activator  equipped  VV’ash- 
ers  with  the  thorough  three  zone  washing  action ;  the  Flatplate 
Ironer  with  effortless  ironing  ;  rug  cleaning  demonstrations  with 
X’acuum  Cleaners ;  the  Siinlami)  and  Penetrating  Heat  Lamp ; 
self-starting  electric  Clocks;  Electric  Comforter  with  thermo¬ 
static  control;  and  a  complete  line  of  convenient  tableware  ap¬ 
pliances  as  well  as  Iron  and  Mixers;  also  a  displav  covering 
(1)  merchandising  Mazda  Lamp  bulbs,  (2)  merchandising  Port¬ 
able  Lamps  for  better  seeing,  and  (3)  the  use  of  light  in  the  store 
as  a  sales  tool.  A  feature  will  be  a  Mazda  Lamp  merchandising 
counter. 

Westinghouse  Elertric  &  Mfg.  Company 

Mansfield,  O.  Booths  49-50-51 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  will 
feature  the  most  nuMlern  developments  of  the  planned  electric 
kitchen  and  laundry  in  its  display.  In  addition  a  Westinghouse 
Small  Appliance  Demonstration  table  will  be  exhibited  with  a 
demonstrator  actually  preparing  food.  The  planned  kitchen 
and  laundry,  along  with  the  exclusive  Westinghouse  .Xppliance 
Demonstration  table  permits  a  showing  of  the  complete  line  of 
Westinghouse  merchandise  in  a  home  setting. 


Escalators 

Otis  Elevator  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “A” 

This  exhibit  will  portray  installations  of  escalators  and  eleva¬ 
tors  in  department  stores  during  1937,  illustrating  the  latest 
developments  in  such  equipment.  There  will  also  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  scale  model  showing  external  treatment  of  escalators  for 
Fox  Department  Store,  Hartford,  about  to  be  installed.  This 
illustrates  the  importance  of  the  external  treatment  of  the  esca¬ 
lator  as  a  feature  harmenizing  with  the  rest  of  the  modern 
department  store. 


Flooring 

The  Kompolite  Co.,  Inc. 

Long  Maud  City,  N.  Y.  Bootfi  32 

The  finest  department  store  floor  because  it  is  everlasting — 
of  low  upkeep  cost — can  be  installed  overnight  without  inter¬ 
rupting  business.  Sheen  surface  enhances  merchandise,  thus 
increasing  profits.  Also  lessens  light  bills.  Resiliency  reduces 
floor-fag.  Kueps  salespeople  efficient  and  customers  comfort¬ 
able.  Light  weight  and  flexibility  adapts  these  floors  to  all 
construction  conditions. 


Fur  Vaults 

lluskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Chicago,  111.  Booths  “(“’.“M” 

A  graphic  demonstration  of  the  principles  underlying  Flymetl 
Fur  V^aults  with  special  reference  to  the  merchandising  angles 
arising  from  the  use  of  Piynictl  equipment  for  scientific  fur 
storage. 

Hangers,  Garment 

All-Styles  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “A” 

Proper  merchandise  display  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efficient  showing  of  every  type  of  gannent.  “Fairy"  hangers 
are  designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor. 

.A  display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers  completes 
the  line. 

Hangers,  Pants 

The  Henry  Hunger  Company  of  America 

450  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  5 

Modern  Method  of  Displaying  Pants  on  Our  “Slak-Rak.” 

On  this  New  Modern  "SL.AK-RAK”  you  can  display  and 
sell  Pants  faster.  This  is  made  in  two  set  ups,  either  in  the 
Floor  unit,  or  the  Wall  or  Cabinet  unit. 

It  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a  book,  the  arms  swing 
from  side  to  side  displaying  each  pair  of  Pants  individually, 
at  a  glance. 

This  is  a  self-serving  Pants  Index. 

Insurance 

(.American)  Lumbermen’s  Mutual  Casualty  Company 
of  Illinois  and  Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 

Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  29 

Automobile,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation.  Fire,  Ele¬ 
vator,  Plate  (jlass.  Public  Liability,  Steam  Boiler,  Windstorm, 
I’se  and  Occupancy  insurance  and  Fitlelity  Bond,  under  divi¬ 
dend-paying  policies.  A  nation-wide  insurance  organization  pre- 
IKircd  to  handle  the  complete  fire  and  casualty  insurance  require¬ 
ments  of  Department  and  Retail  Stores.  Unsurpassed  facilities 
for  establishing  an  Insurance  Bureau  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  individual  store.  Secure  detailed  information  at  Booth 
No.  29. 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

Arex  Indemnity  Company  Booth  18 

ASSOCLATED  RECIPROCAL  EXCHANGES,  original 
Reciprocal  Exchange  organized  in  1881,  offers  fire  insurance  to 
selected  risks  at  an  average  premitim  saving  as  follows:  (a) 
On  sprinklered  risks,  fireproof  type — 80%;  (b)  ordinarv  type — 
70%;  (c)  on  non-sprinklered  risks,  fireproof  type — 53%;  (d) 
ordinary  tyjie — 30%. 

Gains  during  1937:  In  insurance — $76,000,000;  in  subscribers 
—200. 

Insurance  offered  against:  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Wind¬ 
storm,  Riot  &  Civil  Commf)tion,  Explosion,  Direct  Damage  from 
-Aircraft  &  Vehicles,  Smoke.  Also  Prospective  Earnings  (Use 
and  Occupancy  Insurance)  on  adjustable-premium,  no  co-insur¬ 
ance  basis;  Supplemental,  or  Extended  Coverage,  Contracts 
covering  many  of  the  above  hazards  concurrently  at  small  cost. 

AREX  INDEMNITY  COMPANY,  affiliated  with  .Associ¬ 
ated  Reciprocal  Exchanges,  offers  Casualty  lines,  consisting  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation,  Employer’s  Liability,  Public  and 
other  forms  of  Liability,  Burglary,  Plate  Glass,  Boiler  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Automobile  coverage. 

Obtain  complete  information  on  both  Fire  and  Casualty  Lines 
by  visiting  Booth  18,  or  writing  to  Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  At¬ 
torney  and  Manager,  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  16 

Store  exeeutives  will  see  in  Liberty  Mutual’s  exhibit  in  Booth 
16,  shared  by  their  associate,  the  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  four  ways  hy  which  this  largest  mutual  casualty 
insurance  writer  has  safely  reduced  store  insurance  costs  and 
given  new  standards  of  effective  insurance  service;  Careful 
Underwriting,  Effective  Loss  Prevention,  Direct  Dealing,  Cash 
Dividends. 
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Merchandise  Management 

Diiloprapl*  Products  Company,  Inc. 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  56 

l)i(-to>-ra|)h  Products  Company,  Inc.,  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  Mr.  liarnest  Hastings,  former  president  of  Dry  Goods 
Eccmoniist  who  has  been  retained  as  Merchandising  Counsel  for 
Dictograph  will  be  pleased  to  greet  his  old  friends  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  latest  Dictograph  equipment  at  booth  56. 

Mere  on  exhibition  will  be  the  Dictograph  System  of  Inter- 
coininunication  for  effective  merchandise  management.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  significance  is  the  new  Retail  Credit  Checking  and  Authori¬ 
zation  System,  which  enables  a  more  efficient  and  accurate  con¬ 
trol  of  credit  transactions. 

On  display  will  be  a  model  Aconsticon  consulting  room  for 
Hearing  .Aid  departments.  See  the  Aurogange  with  the  Acousti- 
scoiK-  for  the  scientific  fitting  of  Acousticon.  Likewise  will  be 
featured  the  Packard  Lektro-Shaver,  the  Lektrolite  Flameless 
l.ightcrs,  and  the  International  Ticket  Scale. 


Paper  Shredding  Machines 


Edwards  Sales  Company, 

30  Church  Street,  New  York 


Booth  33 


“The  Eltekon 

Salvage  your  clean  waste  paper.  Shred  it.  It  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  lacking  material.  Machine  will  earn  its  cost  within  a 
single  month  when  used  to  capacity.  One  third  the  cost  of 
excelsior.  Will  shred  your  tissue  for  gift  wrapping,  or  news- 
pai>ers,  kraft,  cartons,  cardboard,  corrugated,  cellophane,  pro- 
tectoid,  glassene,  cloths,  rubber,  canvas,  leather,  etc. 

Department  Store  Users 


1..  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Kresge  Department  Store 
The  T.  I-'aton  Co. 

Damson  Brothers  Co. 
Kaufman  Straus  Co. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sage  .-Mien  Co. 

Other 

Westinghonse  b'lectric  & 

Mfg.  Co. 

F.astman  Kodak  Co. 

P.  Lorillard  Co. 

American  Wrapper  Co. 
Daystrom  Corporation 
Atlas  Material  Co. 

Enterprise  Paper  Co. 

Dunn  Sulphite  Paper  Co. 
Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co. 
IX-lco  .Appliance  Co. 


B.  iMtrnan  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co. 

Mandel  Bros. 

John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
The  Shepard  Co. 

Davison  Paxon  Co. 

McCurdy’s 
The  Fair,  Chicago 

Users 

E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons 
Daggett  Chocolate  Co. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Co. 
Leeds  &  Northrup  Co. 
Greenwich  Paper  Products  Co. 
Nation.'d  Silver  Deposit  Ware 
Co. 

Cleveland  I’aiier  Packing  Co. 
J.ack  Carlie-St.  Louis 
George  LaMonte  &  .Sou 


Personnel  Placement 
Retail  Personnel  Bureau 

48  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “L” 

Buyers,  merchandisers,  advertisers  and  others,  many  of  them 
employed,  contact  the  bureau  when  seeking  a  change.  Leading 
department  and  chain  stores  regularly  use  the  service  to  secure 
competent  personnel.  The  confidence  of  both  the  employer  and 
employee  is  respected.  The  head  of  the  bureau  is  Irving  Goldcn- 
thal,  B..A.,  M.S.  in  retailing,  author  and  lecturer.  Better  Hirittfj 
Mewis  Less  Firing. 

Price  Marking  Equipment 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 

Framingham,  Mass.  Booth  30 

Price  marking  machines  of  greatest  flexibility  reduce  capital 
investment  and  contribute  to  savings  in  marking  expense.  Visit 
the  Dennison  Booth  and  see  their  “Wide  Range”  Pinning  Ma¬ 
chine,  Dial  Set  Printer  and  Hand  Re-Marking  Devices. 

A.  Kimball  Company 

307  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  26 

The  A.  Kimball  Comnany  will  feature  the  Kimflex  .Attach¬ 
ing  Machine  which  is  now  being  used  by  many  of  the  leading 
Ekpartment  Stores.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  featuring  the 
Silver-Tipt  Safety  Point  pinticket  for  use  on  their  marking  ma¬ 
chines.  This  Safety  Point  pinticket  has  definitely  proven  itself 
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as  to  speed  in  attaching  and  safety  both  from  the  human  stand¬ 
point  and  the  merchandise  angle.  They  will  also  feature  the 
Ratic^raph  which  is  a  rapid  piece  goods  inventory  calculator. 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio  Booths  7-9 

This  Company  will  feature  the  new  “Monarch  Super-Advance 
Pin-On”  Machine  and  Monarch  “Re-Price  Marker”  and  in 
addition  will  show  other  price-marking  equipment. 

Soabar  Company 

5815  Erdrick  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  1 

Price  marking  equii)ment — attaching  machines,  markers, 
tickets  and  supplies — for  almost  every  retail  need.  At  the  Con¬ 
vention  see  in  action  the  Soahar  Self-Stop  Marker  which  marks 
31  different  tickets  and  labels — the  Clip  Ticketing  Machine,  the 
attacher  which  docs  not  pierce  the  goods — the  economical  Pin 
Ticketing  Machine— the  Power  Ticket  and  Label  Marker,  a 
self-feed  marking  machine  printing  180  tickets  a  minute — the 
Soabar  Re- Pricer,  with  which  you  can  make  revisions  on  the 
selling  floor  without  removing  tickets  or  making  new  ones. 

Printasign  Machines 

Reynolds  Appliances  Corporation 

542  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III.  Booth  46 

Printasign  the  simplest  and  fastest  known  method  for  making 
showcards  from  price  ticket  to  full  sheet  poster.  No  typesetting 
or  distributing.  Used  in  every  major  department  store  in  New 
York  and  90%  of  leading  stores  in  America,  Canada,  Australia, 
Mexico,  Great  Britain  and  France.  Demonstration  at  your  store 
without  obligation. 


Promotional  Plan 
Fashions  Preferred.  *Reg. 

2  West  37lh  Street,  New  York  Booth  “J” 

Fashions  Preferred,  only  a  year  old,  has  been  adopted  by  some 
fifty  retailers  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  resultful  promo¬ 
tional  plans  ever  t)roduced.  Conceived  by  a  successful  Fifth 
.Avenue  retailer  (Emily  Shops)  from  the  retail  f>oint  of  "•iew, 
it  embodies  a  selection  of  preferred  fashions  in  popular-priced 
dresses,  coats,  and  suits  under  this  copyrighted  name.  Six  times 
yearly,  from  the  best  lines  in  the  market,  about  twelve  styles  are 
selected.  These  are  confined  to  Fashions  Preferred  subscribers 
and  illustrated  in  a  lovely  and  compelling  photographic  booklet 
supniied  at  nominal  cost  for  customer  mailing.  .Additional  pro¬ 
motional  aids  .ire  also  available.  Only  one  Fashions  Preferred 
store  in  each  city.  Sales  records  are  best  proof  of  its  potency. 
For  these  and  other  details  inmiirc  at  the  Fashions  Preferred 
Booth,  or  Fashions  Preferred,  2  West  37th  Street. 

Publications 
Department  Store  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  Booths  “R”-“S” 

.A  publication  new  in  conception,  in  execution,  in  scope,  in 
design  and  appearance  .  .  .  treating  only  of  the  things  that 
today’s  progressive  merchant  wants  .  .  .  but  treating  of  those 
authoritatively,  intelligently,  pertinently  .  .  .  collecting  the  liest 
thought  of  the  best  merchants  as  its  contribution  to  retailers 
and  their  progress. 

Fairchild  Publications  Corp. 

8  Blast  13th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “D” 

The  air  throbs  with  retail  store  news  daily  from  the  Fairchild 
booth.  (Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Daily  News  Record,  Men’s  Wear, 
Retailing-Executive,  Retailing-Home  Furnishing).  A  minia¬ 
ture  reportorial  office  with  direct  wires  to  the  P'airchild  News 
Rooms  has  been  set  up. 

Visit  our  booth  for  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  YOUR 
working  nress.  Each  Fairchild  paper  carries  news — ideas — 
fashions  for  the  store  executive,  buyer  and  salesperson  in  the 
textile-apparel,  home  furnishings  and  electrical  goods  trades. 

Haire  Publishing  Company 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  “N”-"©” 

The  Haire  Business  Papers  —  twenty-seven  years  old  — 
thoroughly  cover  nine  major  merchandising  divisions  of  the  dry 
goods  and  department  store  field.  Nine  distinctive  publications 
with  specialized  circulations  giving  advertisers  maximum  cover¬ 
age  at  lowest  cost.  Ask  for  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  field  you 
are  interested  in.  Our  record  of  results  will  surprise  you. 
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Railway  Express  Service 
Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc. 

216-218  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  28 

Railway  Express  Service  provides  combitiation  rail  and  air 
nation-wide  transt)ortation,  siifficier.tly  Hexihle  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  shipi-er  and  shipment.  It  affords  a  convenient, 
deiiendable,  fast  transiKirtation  service  for  shipments  small  or 
large,  providing  the  siiecial  attention  reipiired  ti""  *-“ach.  C.O.U.’s 
are  promptly  collected  and  proceeds  remitted.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  small  packages  to  insure  their  delivery  in  good 
condition. 

The  Railway  Express  .\gency  has  an  interesting  und  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 

Salesbooks 

The  Shelby  Salesbook  Co. 

Shelby,  Ohio  Booth  41 

The  new  Transport  SiilesbcHik  eliminates  sheet  writing.  It 
provides  an  original  cojiv  to  the  Service  Bureau  and  one  to  the 
delivery.  A  one-writing  book  with  every  section  fully  protected. 
See;  The  “Uniticket”  Recorder  for  payroll,  receijits,  cash  sale 
and  many  other  uses;  I’rotecto-Tint ;  Shelitho.  Six  hundred 
styles  Manifold  Books,  systems  and  devices  to  nt  every  business 
reciuirement. 

Testing 

United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc. 

1415  Park  Avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Booth  27 

Laboratories  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  Iik.,  was  established  in 
1880  as  an  impartial  testing  bureau  for  industry.  During  the  past 
twenty  years,  the  Company  has  gone  more  and  more  into  the 
field  of  testing  for  retailer  and  consumer,  the  drawing  up  of 
merchandise  specifications  and  the  establishment  of  (piality 
standards. 

The  United  States  Testing  Company,  Inc.  has  developed  a  plan 
to  make  testing  more  easily  available  for  department  stores,  in¬ 
cluding  a  service  to  buyers  as  well  as  a  feature  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  department 

This  plan  consists  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  Testing  Comt)any  in  the  .store  completely  ec|uipiH*d  and 
staffed  by  a  trained  technician  to  carry  on  practically  all  types 
of  tests  for  retail  stores. 

The  Testing  Company  now  has  a  plan  that  will  enable  the 
retail  stores  to  obtain  every  t;ossihle  advantage  from  testing. 

The  Testing  Company  technicians  will  lx*  in  attendance  at 
Booth  27  to  discuss  thi.s  plan  in  detail  and  all  other  phases  of 
our  service. 

Textile  Process 

Sanforized-Shrunk 

40  Worth  Street,  New  York  Booths  53-54-55 

“Sanforizing  is  a  mechanical  process  that  completelv  and 
permanently  shrinks  cotton,  linen  and  spun  rayoM  fabrics  in 
both  length  and  width.” 

It  is  the  only  scientific  method  of  controlled  shrinkage.  Gar¬ 
ments  made  of  Sanforized-Shrunk  fabrics  will  not  shrink  out 
of  fit  in  the  home  wash  or  commercial  laundry. 

Buyers  and  merchandise  managers  arc  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  Sanforized-Shrunk  booth  to  discuss  shrinkage  as  a 
basic  problem  of  merchandise  serviceability. 

Neva-Wet  Corporation  of  America 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  58 

“Neva-Wet” 

Fiber  identification  as  sponsored  by  the  Neva- Wet  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  is  concrete  and  foolproof.  .All  fabrics  ♦reated 
with  the  “NEV.A-W'ET”  prextess  are  tested  for  fiber  content  by 
the  United  States  Testing  Co. 

The  Neva- Wet  Corporation  of  .America  maintains  a  Labora¬ 
tory  and  .Auditorium  on  the  second  floor  of  Five  Hundred  Fifth 


Avenue,  which  is  open  to  the  p.ublic  and  where  thousands  daily- 
see  actual  tests  made  by  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  Execu¬ 
tives  of  all  industries,  merchandise  men  and  buyers  arc  using 
this  unique  laboratory  as  their  source  for  important  textile  in¬ 
formation. 

“NEVA- WET"  has  gone  even  further  by  conducting  AIkt 
identification  and  textile  classes  for  the  further  enlijflUeiiment 
of  textile  executives  and  retail  buying  and  selling  forces. 

The  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  the  “NE\'.A-WET"  Laboratory  and  Exhibition  Hall. 

“NE\'.A-WET”  renders  f:d)rics  of  every  type  perspiration, 
spot,  stain  and  moisture  resistant  and  water  repellent. 

“Neva-Moth” 

.An  announcement  of  the  ut;nost  importance  to  every  retailer 
in  -America ! 

Through  m.odern  science  a  new  Ph'RM.ANENT  mothi>roof 
has  been  developed.  “NEV.A-MOTH”  is  this  scientific  miracle 
and  will  be  launched  with  an  extensive  national  campaign  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  -American  buying  public  on  a  scale 
greater  than  has  heretofore  been  known  in  the  launching  of 
any  t)rodutt. 

“NEVA-MOTH”  PERMANENT  moth|)roof  will  be  applied 
to  all  wool,  part  wcmiI  and  mohair  fabrics,  hats,  overcoats,  suits, 
dresses,  furniture,  rugs,  etc.,  etc.  Every  treatment  garment  will 
carry  a  “NE\'.A-MOTH”  lalx-l  giving  an  uiuiualified,  tinre- 
stricted  5  year  guarantee  for  the  rei)lacement  of  any  garment 
so  treated  that  has  been  damaged  by  moths. 

This  new  development  's  revolutionary  and  will  revitalize 
.American  selling. 

W orkroom  Machines 

Colunibiu  Blindstiteh  Machine  Mfg.  Corp. 

131  West  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  45 

Columbia  produces  a  group  of  blindstiteh  sewing  machines 
that  eliminate  the  expensive  hand  operations  in  the  alteration 
and  work  rooms.  .Among  the  models  shown  are  Carpet  Tape 
Binding  Machines,  Drapery  Hemming  and  Tacking  Machines, 
Trouser  Cuff  Felling  Machines,  and  Blind  Hemming  Machines 
ffir  Women’s  Dresses  and  Coats.  High-speed  ojieration  and 
ease  of  handling  are  characteristic  of  the  Columbia  Line. 


if  rapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

The  Cardner-Richardson  Company 

Middletown  and  Lorkland,  Ohio  Booth  2 

Don’t  miss  the  colorful  exhibit  of  Folding  Gift  Boxes  that 
made  packaging  history  during  1937.  -Additions  to  this  line  for 
1938  are  also  there  on  display. 

Be  sure  to  get  vour  memento  of  the  show,  packaged  in  the 
same  LITHWITE  boxboard  from  which  all  Gardner-Richard- 
son  Gift  Boxes  are  made. 

Huye  Space  Saving  Box  System 

New  Orleans,  La.  Booth  3 

Space  Saving  Box  Parts  for  making  rigid  paper  boxes  and 
shipping  containers.  Carried  folded  flat,  filed  in  small  bins,  under 
packers’  tables,  giving  each  packer  (in  arm’s  reach)  instant 
service  of  15  to  20  times  more  different  sizes  than  can  be  ser¬ 
viced  today  with  old  style  set  up  or  corrugated  boxes  of  stereo¬ 
type  sizes.  Make  your  packages  from  2  to  4  times  smaller  in 
size  and  twice  as  fast.  Eliminate  Overhead  Expenses  and 
Wastes.  Enjoy  Better  Packaging  at  a  Lesser  Cost. 

Stanley  Boxes.  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  34 

The  Stanley  Patented  Dual-Lock  Handle  Box  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  achievement  of  Modern  Day  Retail  Packaging.  No  string 
required — no  wrapping  paper — no  wooden  handles. 

In  addition  to  its  convenience,  it  combines  a  fine  advertising 
medium  with  its  re-use  value.  These  boxes  can  he  purchased  in 
any  color  desired. 
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